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Temporary and Military ? 


ILITARILY, the war goes well. It does seem that 
at last, in the old words of Roger Ascham, “ by ex- 
perience we have found a short way by long wandering.” 
Politically, the scene is more confused. On the first day 
of the American landings in North Africa, President 
Roosevelt sent a message to the people of France. He 
declared “again and again his faith in liberty, equality 
and fraternity.” He gave a pledge 
that the Americans, with the help of the United Nations, 
are doing all they can to establish a healthy future as well 
as the restoration of the ideals of freedom and democracy 
for all those who have lived under the Tricolour. 


The President’s words seemed to leave no doubt about the 
banners under which the crusade had begun. But doubts 
then took root and grew. The motives which prompted 
the American Command in North Africa to recognise 
Admiral Darlan as the representative of France and the 
head of French administration in North Africa are very 
difficult to deny. They were motives of expediency. 
Rightly, General Eisenhower was anxious to secure the 
swift, smooth and frictionless working of civil govern- 
ment behind his lines ; and not the least important reason 
for the success of the operations has been his success in 
doing this. The assumption that the French civil servants 
in North Africa are bound to Vichy by ties of loyalty was 
not groundless. With the North African drama unfolding 
itself against the motionless background of a passive and 
backward Moslem population, the only political factor 


that counted in the American plan to seize a foothold was 
the French colony, in which the civil servants, to whom 
Darlan may well symbolise the legal continuity of the 
regime they serve, are central figures. 

On Wednesday, President Roosevelt made another 
statement, accepting General LEisenhower’s _ political 
arrangements “‘made for the time being in Northern 
and Western Africa.” The present temporary arrange- 
ments, he said, have accomplished two military objec- 
tives. The first was to save lives ; the second was to save 
time, to avoid a mopping-up period, which would have 
delayed an attack on Tunis and Tripoli. 

I thoroughly understand and approve the feeling in the 
United States and Great Britain and among all the other’ 
United Nations that, in view of the history of the past 
two years, no permanent arrangement should be made 
with Admiral Darlan. People in the United Nations 
would never understand the recognition or reconstitution 
of the Vichy Government in France or in French terri- 
tory. We are opposed to Frenchmen who support Vichy 
and the Axis. 

This statement was timely and welcome. The question 
is whether the justification given by the President for the 
deal with Darlan is quite sufficient. 

It is true that collaboration has been secured. But too 
much has, perhaps, been made of this. It is doubtful 
whether the intervention of Darlan altered the actual 
course of events by much more than a few hours at the 
most. The cease-fire was ordered by Darlan when the 
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fire was ceasing of its own accord, when Algiers and Oran 
had already surrendered and Casablanca was about to do 
so. Commander of the French Navy, Darlan failed to 
influence the fate of the fleet, apparently trapped by 
the Germans in Toulon harbour. During the most crucial 
phase—when the landings were being made, when the 
question whether or not to fight was being debated at 
every point of resistance, and when there was perhaps 
still time to bring the fleet to sea—Darlan had not made 
up his mind how to intervene. It was only when the die had 
been cast that he claimed the prestige of a fait accompli 
—even to the extent of “appointing” General Giraud, 
already chosen by his own worth and fame, to be the 
French commander. 

All this, the President says, is temporary. But it is open 
to ask whether the ephemeral character of his return to 
power was clear in Darlan’s mind when he took upon 
himself to appoint General Giraud ; to proclaim himself 
High Commissioner; to set up a legislative council ; 
and to vest in himself authority for all French North 
African administration. His proclamations have had the 
ring of permanence ; and it is hard to escape the con- 
clusion that the President’s afterthoughts on his general’s 
action must have come as a shock to the Admiral. What is 
the Allied intention? Is it to depose and restrain Darlan 
as soon as the battles in Tunisia have been fought? In 
its more general passages, the President’s statement sug- 
gested drastic action of this kind. But there is a phrase 
which must raise reservations. “ The temporary arrange- 
ment made with Darlan applies without exception to the 
current local situation only.” Is the President’s meaning 
then that Vichy, however emasculated, is to remain the 
symbol of authority in Algeria and Morocco, while other 
and better Frenchmen speak and work for France else- 
where? Surely it cannot be. 

It would be unwise and wrong for any person without 
all the facts to attempt a final judgment. It is only 
possible to speak, with a due sense of responsibility, 
about the impression which this bargain has made ; and 
there is no use or sense in disguising the fact that the 
impression is ugly. It was ro mere doctrinaire attitude 
which regarded these proceedings with scepticism and 
slarm. President Roosevelt’s promise of liberty, 
equality and fraternity stirred high hopes in the number- 
less and nameless soldiers of underground France ; and 
the part which Darlan, with Pétain and Laval. has played 
in expelling liberty, equality and fraternity from French 
soil is only too fresh in the memory of these same 
warriors. Nor is it only France which will be bemused 
and disheartened by the Admiral’s new role. General 
Eisenhower is undoubtedly entitled, like every invader, 
to his Fifth Column. But the greatest Fifth Column of 
all—made up, not of traitors, but of patriots—is the 
people of Europe, the millions who have been carrying 
on the struggle against the Third Reich and its quislings, 
and who look to the Allied offensive to liberate their 
countries and to restore the independence, the freedom 
and the self-respect of their nations. They must thea 
have been sadly cast down by the strange political turn 
that the Allies’ first offensive has taken. 

North Africa is the first testing ground for Allied 
political warfare. What is important in this con- 
text is the suggestion that amnesty can be granted to 
collaborators and quislings. Quislings everywhere may 
even be consoling themselves that, though they now help 
Hitler to dominate Europe, they still may have a way of 
escape open in case of an Allied victory. A premium is 
apparently put upon timely transfers from the Axis to 
the Allied camp; and there can be no doubt about the 
demoralising effect that such wrong impressions must 
have in the occupied countries of Europe—to encourage 
collaboration and to dishearten opposition at the very 
moment when resistance to Hitler inside the besieged 
European fortress has taken on supreme strategical 
importance. The choice between principle and expediency 
is MO new one in war; and it is never easy. But, even 
from the viewpoint of expediency, the selection of Darlan 
as an accomplice, however temporary, must seem an 
awful hazard. 
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Two parallel Vichy regimes now exist, under Allied 
and German control, respectively. They have ong, 
characteristic in common—collaboration with the map 
with the gun. Darlan’s stubbornness in  claimj 
allegiance to Pétain, in spite of the Marshal’s repeated 
denials, is significant. His purpose is to defend, not 
France, but the France of Vichy. He is determined to 
regard the Marshal as the source of his authority, absurd 
and untenable though this may seem, because he jg 
determined that the regime which was fastened upon 
France in 1940, when the Third Republic fell, shajj 
survive, come what may. In the persons of Pétain and 
Darlan, Vichy is backing both sides; and, by taking 
Darlan to their bosom, the Allies could scarcely avoid 
adding to their war aims the unsavoury task of making 
France free for Vichy—and for all that the Vichy regime 
stands for, in politics as well as diplomacy. Thus, the 
President’s explanation was heard with relief. But in 
Britain and in the United States, no less than in France 
and the rest of Europe, many millions wholeheartedly 
endorsed the announcement of General de Gaulle and the 
French National Committee that 


They are taking no part whatsoever in, and assuming 
no responsibility for, negotiations in progress in North 
Africa with the representatives of Vichy. 


This statement came from a man on whom Vichy 
pronounced the death sentence at a moment when deser- 
tion was de rigueur in France. In the liberation of France 
and the French Empire, General de Gaulle wrote the 
first and most difficult chapter ; and on the final pages 
his name must stand out as brightly as it did in the dark 
summer of 1940. He has been charged with authoritarian 
tendencies ; and his greatness plainly lies otuside the 
sphere of politics. The greatest need of reviving France 
is for political spokesmen whose attachment to the prin- 
ciples of democracy has been long-standing and un- 
impeachable. But Darlan will attract them vastly less than 
General de Gaulle. Already, it is said, collaboration- 
ists, defeatists and fascists like Flandin and Pucheu 
are creeping under his wing. President Roosevelt may 
decree that the de Gaullist prisoners in French Africa 
must be released and that the Jews must be treated ina 
civilised way. But the political consequences of the deal 
with Darlan cannot be rubbed out simply by the words 
“temporary and military.” Actions speak louder than 
words, even in political warfare. 

General de Gaulle issued his statement after he had 
lunched with Mr Churchill. President Roosevelt made his 
explanation after General de Gaulle had been frank. It is 
hard to believe that the politics of this North African 
episode have the thought-out backing of the Prime 
Minister, Mr Eden or General Smuts—or even President 
Roosevelt. This is certainly not to blame the soldiers cn 
the spot. The conspicuous gap in Allied policy has always 
been the absence of any code of political warfare. 
The United States State Department has always 
regarded Vichy with somewhat more sorrow than anger. 
The soldiers have gone to North Africa, politically in a 
vacuum ; and they have done the best they could to 
forward their military enterprise. It is of the deepest 
significance that the first combined attack by the Allies 
has revealed, first, this absence of political objectives and, 
secondly, a lack of collaboration among the Allies in this 
vital field, Soundly, Mr Willkie has demanded that “We 
must make sure that all these Allied peoples are fighting 
for essentially the same thing,” and President Roosevelt 
himself, on the morrow of the temporary and military 
arrangement in North Africa, broadcast to America and 
the world on “ the United Nations, their creed for a free 
world.” There is a strange and frightening contrast 
between the remarkable military co-operation which has 
altered the entire face of the war in a fortnight and the 
complete absence of any political counterpart. The vic 
tories which Allied fighting men may win in Africa during 
the next weeks can be wasted if the Allied Governments 
fail to agree upon banners under which they and all the 
United Nations, captive as well as free, can march 
together and with a good heart. 
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Unity and Compromise 


NEW session of Parliament opened on November 
11th. The suggestion of one Member that this 
would be the last war session was over-optmistic. But, 
rightly, the change in the military situation which 
coincided with the opening of the fourth session of war- 
time was reflected in the greater confidence of the 
eches as a whole, and in the happier relations between 
the Government and the House of Commons. 

The King’s Speech itself showed a welcome contrast 
with its predecessors since 1939. They were entirely 
concerned with the prosecution of the war. This year 

My Government's first concern must be to seek and 
secure the means of achieving complete and speedy 


victory é i 
A start has, however, been made in working out the 
measures which will be necessary when peace comes, 


It is true that there was little attempt to specify these 
measures. The announcement that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has received and is examining the Uthwatt and 
Scott reports was not news. Nor was the Speech’s refer- 
ence to the Atlantic Charter, or its statement that the 
Government is consulting with the Governments of the 
other United Nations on the immediate post-war needs of 
the oppressed peoples. Of more significance than these 
wide but still vague post-war aspirations is the promise of 
immediate demestic legislation to improve the position of 
old age pensioners and the firm hope that 


further progress can be made with plans for the better 
education of My people. 


Here at last is a sign that the Government realises that 
there are some reforms which need not and should not 
wait upon victory. ; 
The chief interest in the opening of the new session, 
however, was to be found, not in the changed emphasis 
of the King’s Speech, but in Sir Stafford Cripps’s motion 
on the business of the House. It has been the custom in 
this war, as it was in the last, for Government business 
to have precedence and for only Government Bills to be 
presented. The justification for this has always been, 
first, that Parliament’s time must be concentrated on 
measures connected with the prosecution of the war and, 
secondly, that the moment was inappropriate for contro- 
versial legislation to be brought forward. In introducing 
the motion last year, Mr Churchill quoted Mr Asquith’s 
words on a similar occasion in 1915: 
... SO long as this Order is in force they [the 
Government] will introduce no legislation of a party or 
a contentious character, and that they will, indeed, 
confine [as we propose to confine] their legislative pro- 
posals, unless in some exceptional case in regard to which 








For Insurances of all kinds 


there is general agreement, to such measures as may be 

found necessary to facilitate, financially or otherwise, the 

successful prosecution of the war. 

This year, the Government’s attitude has changed. 
Necessarily, Sir Staflord Cripps repeated the stipulation 
that Parliament’s first concern must be measures “ which 
are vitally connected with the effective prosecution of the 
war.” But, significantly, he then went on to say 

Nevertheless, we have now reached a stage at which it 
may be necessary for Parliament to consider legislation 
arising from or out of conditions created by the war on 
which there is a general measure of agreement. 

The change of wording, Sir Stafford told the House, 
was deliberate. But neither then, nor in this week’s debate 
on the Address, was he definite about the sort of legisla- 
tion envisaged, except that it will be directed towards 
post-war difficulties; and the phrase was followed by the 
usual stipulation that it was not an appropriate time to 
bring forward legislation “likely to arouse serious con- 
troversy between the political parties.” 

The altered outlook is welcome, but, unfortunately, 
too much should not be expected. In the last war, the ban 
on contentious or party legislation did not preclude the 
great social reforms—the grant of women’s suffrage and 
the Fisher Education Act—of the last two parliamentary 
sessions. To-day, however, the far greater unity that has 
been achieved between the political parties on the 
prosecution of the war seems to be a serious stumbling- 
block when it comes to non-war measures. In a recent 
Lords debate, Lord Snell contended that a coalition 
Government could not be expected to reach agreement on 
such a controversial matter as planning. Last week, Sir 
Stafford Cripps pointed out that there are Members of 
Parliament and others who want no changes which would 
affect the post-war situation in the country, while others 
again would like changes which would make “a very 
great and profound effect.” He then said: 

In a condition of unity and compromise, obviously 
neither side can wholly get its own way. It is a very 
difficult balance to hold, but it is the function of His 
Majesty’s Government to hold that balance. 

On Wednesday, he elaborated the same theme. 

It is, of course, true that if compromise were to be 
thrown over, unity might be sacrificed as well. Justifiably, 
the Government may feel that such a price is too high. 
But there is surely a vast difference between compromise 
and deadlock, between neither side getting all its own 
way and no positive action at all. Sir Stafford Cripps 
himself said this week that political unity must not 
stultify Parliament as a democratic body. Moreover, all 
the party leaders have spoken in favour of a continuation 
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of the present coalition for at least three years after the 
war, because reconstruction, they have argued, is not 
a matter of party politics. In the light of the 
limitations on policy and legislation accepted by 
the wartime coalition this becomes not a promise 
but a serious threat. If it means that there is 
to be the same agreed timidity in dealing with the great 
issues of the post-war world as there is now in deciding 
whether or not to accept the Uthwatt recommendations, 
it will be reconstruction’s death knell. If every advance 
in policy is to be smothered, both during and after the 
war, by the need for agreement, then this indeed is a 
price that is too high to pay. 

The truth is that the Government is over-sensitive on 
the question of unity. The national unity that exists 
to-day—the unity of the people, that is, as distinct from 
the nice and negative equilibrium of cliques and indi- 
viduals—is far too sturdy to be broken by disputes and 
disagreements inside Parliament. As Mr Greenwood said 
in the debate on the Address, 


I think we could stand a good deal of hammer-and- 
tong controversy in the House without in any sense 
impairing the national spirit of unity of will for the 
purpose of winning the war. After all, it is the strength 
of the House of Commons that after the cut and thrust 
of debate ... it can agree to differ and accept the 
decisions reached. 


And there is no doubt that the people are prepared to 
go much farther along the road of reconstruction than the 
Government is at present allowing them, just as they 
have always been morally ahead of their leaders in the 
unfolding of the war effort. 

It would be the greatest and most fatal of mistakes if 
the Government were to compromise so much that it 
ended up by wasting and frustrating unity itself. It is, 
for instance, reported that Mr Bevin’s proposed Bill 
for regulating working conditions in the catering trades 
will be withheld because of the opposition of a minority 
in Parliament. Yet there has surely been “a general 
measure of agreement” on the principle of trade boards 
for industry for a long time past ; the opposition to it 
from the caterers is, on the other hand, particular, not 
general. On any issue, when the Government assesses the 


Responsibility 


4 em war industries can no longer expect large num- 
bers of new recruits or a substantial increase in the 
supply of materials. But war output, in terms of striking 
power, has not yet reached its peak. Two additional steps 
are necessary. ‘| he first involves an increase in the yield of 
munitions per man employed by making better use of 
available resources, the second is still greater improve- 
ment in the design and quality of fighting equipment. In 
its eighth report of the current session, published last 
March, the Commons’ Select Commitee on National 
Expenditure submitted a number of recommendations 
under these two headings. Since then, progress has been 
made in both directions, owing partly to the initiative of 
the Minister of Production. A month ago, Mr Lyttelton 
announced the details of a programme designed to in- 
crease production by a more careful application of men 
and women to available machinery ; simultaneously, steps 
have been taken to secure greater speed in the qualitative 
improvement of weapons. 

In its eighteenth report, published last week, the Select 
Committee acknowledges the progress made since the early 
part of the year in the arrangements for “ providing the 
fighting forces with the right weapons at the right time.” 
But it has proposals to make for a further advance. The 
Committee has been informed by the Prime Minister him- 
self of proposed changes in organisation designed to result 
in more rapid improvements in the quality of equipment. 
Since the new arrangements are not yet final, the Com- 
mittee feels bound to emphasise the factor which is, in 
its view, the crux of the problem, that is, the need for a 
clarification of responsibility. 
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measure of agreement, it might, very reasonably, also 
attempt to assess the nature of the opposition and detep. 
mine whether it is broad and general or narrow and par- 
ticular. Another danger is that, even when agreemen 
has been reached on the need for some measure, the 
resulting legislation may be too timidly conceived. There 
is to-day broad agreement among all parties on the neeg 
for educational reform, but there is far from agreement 
on its scope. Consequently, there is a serious possibilj 

that the new education Bill envisaged in the King’s 
Speech will be another compromise, another in the long 
line of pseudo-advances which, in practice, have barely 
amounted to marking time. Is it unconsciously or with 
intent that, in his recent utterances on the aims of reform, 
Mr R. A. Butler, President of the Board of Education, 
has replaced “equal” opportunity by the phrag 
“ equivalent ”? 

It is admittedly not easy for a Government, at a 
time when there cana be no appeal to the people, to 
decide how far it can go in the way of reform. Nor, 
however, is there any reason why a Government should 
expect to do only easy work. Indeed, in the context 
of active democratic politics, it will be a gain that the 
less the Government compromises and the firmer the 
line it takes, the better chance there will be of the real 
fundamental cleavages, which cut across party affiliations, 
becoming apparent. Despite tlie declarations of Ministers, 
it would be a grave setback for the democratic cause ia 
this country if the present Government and the present 
Parliament were to continue in office for three years after 
the end of the war. It will be a setback no less serious if, 
while the war continues, unity is held to mean agreement 
to do little or nothing towards the solution of the crucial 
problems upon which reconstruction depends. When 
solidarity and the sabotage of all policy come to mean 
the same thing, democracy becomes bankrupt. Checks and 
balances replace the people as rulers, and interested 
minority groups call the tune from the wings. It is 
imperative that the real issues should be put before the 
people as soon as possible, but they will not be thrown 
up if the Government deems its function to be the purely 
negative one of holding the balance between the extreme 
reformers and the extreme reactionaries. 


in Production 


In its earlier report the Committee reached the con- 
clusion that 


In the matter of settling the design for the weapons of 
war and the relative quantities of each that are required 

. the programme for manufacture as transmitted to ir 
dustry shows signs of inadequate foresight and sureness of 
decision, as well as a tendency at times to give Con 
sideration to producing the maximum volume of certail 
articles rather than the exact types required by the fight- 
ing forces. 

The Committee lays down three guiding principles for 
reform. First, in order to secure greater speed of decision 
in matters of production, responsibilities should be clearly 
defined and should rest on individuals rather than on 
committees. By way of example, the Committee tests the 
new arrangements for supplying materials to the Army. 
Responsibility for formulating the Army’s requirements 
under the Secretary of State and the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff is now centralised in the new post of Deputy 
CIGS. In practice, however, the task of the Deputy CIGS 
is so complex that he can only discharge it efficiently if 
the nature of the precise responsibilities carried by the 
officers, directorates or committees on which he relies 
are also clearly defined ; and if weapon requirements are 
always formulated in the closest contact with producers 
and users. In justice, it must be said that recent changes 
show an appreciation of these needs ; but the Committee 
is plainly right to insist upon a further clarification of 
responsibilities, wherever possible. 

Secondly, the Committee suggests that, for important 
weapons such as tanks, with all their accessories, a com 
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plete, self-contained and functional organisation should 
be set up, at the head of which there should be one man, 
“in the position of a managing director,” with full 
responsibility for 
organising and directing all the activities that go to 
produce the finished article, including (a) research, design, 
experimental work, tests and trials ; (b) production ; (c) 
progressive modification and adaptation in the light of 
practical experience. 


The statement received by the Committee from the Prime 
Minister, explaining the changes made or proposed in the 
organisation at the War Office and the Mimistry of Supply, 
suggests that this principle has in fact been adopted for 
armoured fighting vehicles. But a number of problems 
have still to be settled. Not the least important of these 
is the need for a clear definition of scope. Does the com- 
petence of the new tank organisation, for instance, include 
the guns to be carried in the tanks? What is its relation 
to the Director of Artillery? And certainly the Committee 
is right when it urges that the principie of the functional 
organisation with a single, responsible, head should be 
extended to other types of equipment in addition to tanks. 
Thirdly, the Committee emphasises that, from the out- 
set, the closest relations should be maintained with the 
manufacturing firms chiefly engaged on the production 
of the equipment concerned ; and that there should be 
continuous contact between manufacturing concerns and 
actual Service users. In the past, when trial and error 
were still the rule, resources were often wasted through 
lack of efficient liaison between Government departments 
and producers. The knowledge and experience of fight- 
ing men was often insufficiently used in matters of design ; 
they were often consulted too late or inadequately informed 
about production plans and their purposes. Those were 
the bad old days ; the quantity and quality of the Eighth 
Army’s equipment in Egypt make an impressive proof of a 
new enlightenment. But there can be no rest ; Allied fight- 
ing men must be superior, not equal, to the enemy at all 
points in their equipment. In the delegation of responsi- 
bility to manufacturing concerns there are still problems 
of considerable difficulty to be solved ; and the Committee 
is by no means hypercritical when it draws attention again 
to the need for a greater clarification of responsibility. 
The Committee distinguishes four aspects of responsi- 
bility in the designing of war equipment. There is the 
responsibility for devising a particular weapon or item 
of equipment to meet a definite purpose ; the responsi- 
bility for checking its worth in battle; the responsi- 
bility for giving drive and urgency to the execu- 
tion of the design; and the responsibility for saying 
“Go ahead with production.” In civilian industry—in 
deciding on next year’s model for a motor car, for exam- 


Instruments 


COMMITTEE of Ministers and an interdepart- 

mental committee of permanent heads of depart- 
ments are said to be at work considering, inter alia, the 
machinery of government. This appears a prime 
example of the right thing being done in the wrong way. 
Obviously, it is all-important for the working out of 
post-war policy that the administrative machine shall 
be fully and efficiently designed. Equally obviously, 
men who are in charge of departments, with all the 
prejudices and interests as well as the duties of their 
office, are the wrong people to survey the scene, at the 
height of their wartime activity. The reason why the 
Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Government 
at the end of the last war proved abortive was that, by 
and large, neither the Government nor the Departments 
took any notice of its recommendations. This committee 
is likely to be equally futile for a different reason. 
Hardly capable of an objective standpoint and hectically 
engaged elsewhere, the members of this committee can 
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ple—these four responsibilities are carried by the head 
of a business. In war production, they must be divided 
between Government departments and industrialists ; and 
the dithculty is to know just exactly how. Kesponsibility 
for the initiation of designs requires qualities of originality 
and imagination, and close contact with those who have to 
carry out production. If it is left entirely with private 
firms, the tear of being blamed for producing a design 
which will not stand the test of battle and the consequent 
attempt to produce the “ perfect ” design makes for delay. 
On the other hand, designs devised by Government depart- 
ments have often betrayed a serious lack of knowledge of 
actual production conditions and methods and of the need 
for economy in man-hours, materials and machines. 
Responsibility for checking battle-worthiness and for 
deciding to start production must be the Government’s. 
But if those duties are performed by committees, there 
is too often laggardliness ; and the responsibility for giv- 
ing drive and urgency to the execution of designs is 
blurred. 

Actual practice in the distribution of responsibility for 
design varies from department to department. This in 
itself, as the Committee points out, points the need for 
investigation. The Government, clearly, cannot delegate 
full responsibility to private firms for the design of 
mechanisms whose performance is of vital importance ; 
nor, on the other hand, can a design be created which is 
both effective in battle and economical in production with- 
out the closest liaison between Government departments 
and industry. The Committee holds that, given three con- 
ditions, the dilemma can be resolved. First, the job of 
designing—an “artist’s job”—should be entrusted to 
suitable individuals ; secondly, there should be an un- 
ambiguous delimitation of responsibility ; thirdly, there 
should be a Government official with overriding power 
and responsibility for each of the main categories of 
equipment—that is, “the managing director” proposed 
by the Committee in its second principle of production 
and already appointed for armoured fighting vehicles bv 
the Ministry of Supply. 

In the main, the Select Committee was guided in its 
recommendations by inquiries into the production of 
equipment for the Army; but they are equally applicable 
to the other supply departments. Moreover, the extension 
of the principle of individual responsibility is as important 
in the effort to increase output from existing resources, 
by improved technique and organisation, as it is in the 
task of improving the quality of weapon design. If striking 
power is to be raised to the peak in time for the battles 
ahead, none of the further advances advocated by the 
Committee to ensure correct and decisive action can be 
ignored or dismissed. 


of Government 


scarcely be expected to make any fundamental recom- 
mendations for reform. 

Admittedly, the machinery of government must be 
among the first on the list for reconstruction. All the 
rest of reconstruction will depend for its effectiveness 
upon the instruments by which it is applied. Moreover, 
there is now no need for deep research or long-drawn-out 
deliberation. The work has been done. The Haldane 
Committee itself made it plain that the first task is to 
place departmental functions of government in broad, 
analogous groups under the eye of individual Cabinet 
Ministers, so that the Cabinet has a broad surveillance of 
all that is going on. It made it plain, too, that depart- 
mental functions themselves must be continuously 
revised and re-allocated to remove overlapping, anomalies 
and anachronisms. Everything that has happened in the 
last twenty-five years has given point to these proposals. 
Willy-nilly, a system of Cabinet committees has been 
devised by which Departments carrying out continuous 
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duties come together for consultation and co-ordination. 
The pressing needs of war administration have brought 
this system to a new stage of development ; the ideal of 
a Cabinet made of non-departmental Ministers, each with 
his group of departments to watch at one remove, has 
come in sight. And, where the grouping of allied 
functions under a single eye has not made progress, 
as in the case of relations with foreign countries 
—commercial, industrial, economic and__ political 
relations, as well as diplomatic—the gap has been sorely 
felt. ; 

In addition, war experience, by testing the departmental 
structure of British government, has revealed certain defi- 
ciencies. For instance, there is clearly a need, after the 
war, to retain the Ministry of Food in order to operate 
a nutrition policy, the necessity for which became 
apparent in the pre-war years and has since been rein- 
forced by wartime rationing. Again, just as the separate 
working of Supply Ministries in the provision of war 
goods showed the need for a central Ministry of Produc- 
tion, so the industria! problems of demobilisation and of 
remobilisation for peace purposes will urgently require 
a similar central organ. On the human side, too, the 
departmental structure has been proved deficient. Lord 
Nathan has pointed, for exampie, to the need for a Depart- 
ment of Weifare to oversee and safeguard the problems 
of homes and families, taken as entities ; and this need 
will be greater not less when the men and women who 
have been serving in the forces or in factories, and the 
families which have been evacuated, return to seek a 
home and the food, clothing, shelter and employment 
that they have a right to expect. The Ministry of Social 
Security, which it is reported that the Beveridge inquiry 
will recommend, to integrate and co-ordinate all social 
payments to unfortunate and incapacitated citizens, 
according to common standards of need and adminis- 
tration, would not be a substitute for this Department. It 
is a prime fault of social service administration as it 
has grown up, that it only regards families as entities 
in the application of means tests. For the rest, the social 


NOTES OF 


The Test 

To the triumph of the Eighth Army has been added a 
new success by the American Navy off the Solomons, where 
the efforts of the Japanese to hold the islands has again been 
rebuffed at a crisis. In both Africa and the Pacific, however, 
the crucial actions have still to be fought. So far, the ad- 
vance in North West Africa has been a progress rather than a 
campaign, a vast feat of strategical manceuvre and surprise, 
a great exercise in the movement of men and supplies, but 
not yet a victory in the field. Hitler, shocked by defeat in 
Egypt, and seemingly too weak or too late to outflank the 
outfiankers through Spain or Turkey, has apparently chosen 
to stand in Tunisia, for a time at any rate, in defence of a 
bridge and a bridgehead. Allied fighting ships control the 
Western Mediterranean ; and Allied fighting planes can 
give cover again in the Eastern basin; from their bases in 
Italy, Sardinia, Sicily and Tunisia, it is the Axis task, 
against what should be losing odds, to deny the through 
passage—and to hold apart the First and the Eighth Armies. 
Everything that has so far been achieved in the first phase 
of offensive has now to be proved in battle. 


* * * 


Benghazi—and Bizerta 


The two great operations in North Africa have not 
yet become one. The Eighth Army in Libya advanced 
more than four hundred miles in a week, occupying 
Tobruk, Bomba, Dernia and Mekili, and at the time of 
writing is half way moving hot-foot to Benghazi. The First 
Army, to the west, has penetrated Tunisia; a very large 
airborne landing has captured a key airfield. The Germans 
claim to have established a sea and air bridge between 
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services deal with individuals only, and then solely as 
poor individuals, sick individuals, disabled individuals or 
unemployed individuals—never as whole men. Sull less 
are they regarded, administratively, as members of 
home and a tamily. There is almost certainly room for 
such a Department, working in the closest connection wit) 
the Ministry of Social Security (if such a Ministry jg 
set up) and with the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service which, by reason of its control and supervision 
over the whole field of manpower, has unique functions 
to perform in the process of demobilisation. 

These decisions are crucial for the whole future of 
democratic policy in this country; and it is vastly im- 
portant that the right decisions should be made with 
the utmost promptitude. Far better than the present 
harassed committee of Ministers, each with his depart- 
mental prepossession or axe to grind, would be a smali 
body of expert and knowledgeable people, with experience 
both of government and of politics, and under the 
chairmanship, say, of the doyen of British governmental 
practice, Lord Hankey. Such a committee could carry 
out swiftly the three jobs to be done. The first is to 
recommend without reservation the grouping of depart- 
mental work under Cabinet inspiration and supervision, 
with a special eye to the great groups of Foreign 
Relations, Industrial Development and Social Security. 
The second is to revise and tidy up the functions of the 
Departments, and to insist upon the key importance of 
such new peacetime agencies as a Ministry of Food and 
a Department of Welfare. The third is to demand that, 
with the machinery of government properly made, the 
process of government should be imbued at every stage 
from the Cabinet level down to every civil servant in a 
key position, with the power and the responsibility as 
well as the expert assistance to act promptly and 
efficiently. Like every other form of government, 
democracy will be tested, not by what it says, but by 
what it does. The rigours of war have proved this beyond 
a doubt ; and the opportunities of peace will demonstrate 
it doubly. 


THE WEEK 


Sicily and Tunisia for their reinforcements. The strategy 
of both sides is now clear. That of the Allies 
is to catch the Axis forces between the advancing Eighth 
and First Armies and effect a complete victory. That of 
the Axis is to move away in Libya ahead of General 
Alexander’s force until a delaying stand can be made— 
perhaps at El Agheila. In the meantime, such troops as 
can be rescued from Libya by air and such forces as can 
be spared from the European strategic reserve are ferried 
into Tunis to make a bridgehead. Axis propaganda dwells 
on the advantages of Bizerta rather than Benghazi as 4 
base—the distance from Sicily being only about 100 miles. 
Ii is now clear that the original German paratroops dropped 
in Tunisia at the end of last week represented far mor¢ 
than the demolition squad which the optimists believed 
They were the spearhead of a desperate and audacious 
attempt to retrieve the situation in North Africa; they 
were Rommel’s reinforcements, landed not in Libya but 
further down the coast. The success of the battle for 
Bizerta is as vital to Allied grand strategy, which requires 
complete control of the whole north African coast, as the 
success of the Solomons battle in the Far East. 


. * * 


Second Round in the Solomons 

The striking naval victory which American surface 
forces won against the Japanese on the night of Novem- 
ber 13 may at last have secured Allied control of Guadal- 
canal. It was a most timely demonstration of the power of 
surface ships when properly and boldly used. Admiral 
Nimitz, who commands the United States Pacific 
Fleet, has stated that, without the reinforcements which 
the Japanese task force failed to bring in, the enemy 1 
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Guadalcanal is outnumbered and can be eliminated. This, 
more even than the grievous Japanese loss of twenty-three 
ships, including one battleship and three heavy cruisers, 
ig the significance of the victory. The Japanese will, of 
course, come again. Clearly, they must make another 
attempt to bring up their reserves, now held at Rabaul, or 
else they must radically modify their entire project for the 
investment of Australia. In all probability, they will attack 
again in force, and in the near future. But the battles for 
Guadalcanal are bleeding their strength in a sea Verdun ; 
and their attention is at the same time being distracted 
by the vigorous campaign which General MacArthur is 
conducting in person in Papua, and which may well 
end in a Japanese Dunkirk at Buna. The Japanese base at 
Rabaul is under heavy strain to receive and despatch units 
to and from New Guinea and Guadalcanal. Unremitting 
attack, to rob the Japanese of any chance of leisurely 
refitting, or staggering the peak load, offers a high reward 
for the Allies. And a third round knock-out in the south- 
west Pacific would bring the Far Eastern war vastly nearer 
to its end—at least to the end of the beginning, which has 
already appeared, it seems, in Europe. 


* + * 


The Menace 


General Smuts has asked for a supreme command to 
concentrate all Allied skill and resources against the sub- 
marine. He is, of course, right to pick out the U-boat as 
the main threat to Allied victory. It is ohe of the ironies 
of warfare that, in spite of all the technical advances which 
have been made, in spite of the vast paraphernalia of air 
power and the formidable development of mechanised land 
fighting, Germany’s most pointed weapon is still the same 
as it was in 1914-18. That this should be so is, of course, 
inherent in both history and geography. The British Navy, 
now in combination with the American, has ruled the seas 
since Trafalgar. But Britain is a small island, and both the 
British Commonwealth and North America are thousands 
of sea miles from Europe. Command of the sea cannot in 
itself dispose of the vulnerability of these long sea ways, 
so that the one means by which the enemy can hope to 
prevent the concentration of a force—which must be over 
whelming once it is concentrated—is to strike at Allied 
shipping from under water. Now, attacking no longer but 
defending, he falls back on the submarine, his first and 
last hope. But General Smuts’ proposal for a supreme anti- 
submarine command appears to be based upon a mis- 
conception, It is true that the pooling of all Allied in- 
genuity might provide some new means of protection 
against the U-boat. But, in the main, it is not new 
defences that are needed, but more defences. The sub- 
marine is not a secret weapon. Far from it; the way to 
master it is well known. The problem is quantitative. If 
every ship at sea and every convoy can be given the pro- 
tection which was afforded to the African armada—the 
finest target in itself that a submarine commander could 
wish to see, and it went undamaged to its destination— 
the submarine would be beaten. The ways of defeating 
Hitler’s last offensive at sea are the old familiar ways— 
more convoys ; more escort facilities ; more patrolling air- 
craft; and the utmost possible economy in the use of 
shipping by civilians everywhere 


* * + 


Inside France 


The first week of the second German occupation was 
spent by the men of Vichy in ceaseless conferences, in 
search of a way out of the internal impasse into which they 
had been flung. Pétain was trying to preserve his regime, 
and save his face, to play simultaneously the two rdles of 
sovereign and hostage. This attempt to achieve the impos- 
sible was made even more unreal by the dissension and 
confusion within the Vichy camp itself. The regime proved 
incapable of collecting its membra disjecta. One of those, 
M. Pucheu, Pétain’s former Minister of the Interior, a 
sinister Vichy figure, has landed in Africa to join Darlan. 
Doriot and Déat are hailing the completion of the Révolu 
tion Nationale; with the German army in Marseilles, 
France, they say, has finally been included in the framework 
of the New 


Europe. The new situation demands a 
thorough purge of the regime. Altentisme has _ be- 
come untenable. Its most genuine representative, 


General Weygand, is reported to have been arrested ; and 
the heads of Barthélemy, Admiral Auphan, and others have 
been asked for by the Germans. Amid this mélée, the 
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Quixote of French neutrality preferred to confer his powers 
upon his Sancho Panza. Pétain has in effect abdicated, 
and left the dirty work of purging the regime to Laval. 
But before stepping aside he gave his blessing to the new 
dictator. There can be no doubt that Laval will use his 
powers to harness France to the German war machine as 
closely as possible. And it will depend not on his good will, 
but on the extent of the resistance of the French people 
whether the Fuehrer’s desire to see Frenchmen fighting 
alongside Nazis will come true or not. In the meantime, 
Hitler is trying hard to make the pill easier to swallow. 
The new occupation, it has been explained, is no 
occupation at all; the German army has _ traversed 
southern France as if in transit—and to confirm this, the 
old demarcation line between the two zones has been main- 
tained. Thus, a demarcation line between two qccupations 
remains as the symbol of French “ independence.” A more 
tangible proof of Hitler’s “ good-will” has been the an- 
nouncement that the methods of requisitioning used in the 
north wili not be applied in the south ; soldiers have been 
forbidden to buy in the Midi, the franc has remained the 
only currency valid in the former unoccupied zone, and the 
Swiss border has again been manned by French soldiers. 
All these moves betray Hitler’s uneasiness ; he seems to be 
aware that the ground he treads on, France itself, is one 
huge minefield. 
* * 7 


Non-Belligerent or Neutral ? 


Europe’s neutrals, quick to detect a shade of emphasis 
in a matter in which they can claim the expert knowledge 
of long and varied experience, suggest that events in North 
Africa have made Spain more neutral than before. For 
whatever the outcome, Spain is facing a crisis, German 
troops now man the entire length of the Pyrenees frontier 
with the exception of the Andorran enclave, whose terri- 
torial integrity Hitler has, perhaps ominously, announced his 
intention to respect. There are undeniably some military 
factors which suggest that the Axis might derive advantage 
from the occupation of a friendly Spain and, in particular, 
of Tarifa Point, overlooking the Straits of Gibraltar. It 
would be the outflanking reply to Allied encirclement. 
There is, from the Nazi standpoint, the continuing deter- 
rent of the almost catastrophic food situation in Franco’s 
Spain, which is only rendered tolerable by the assistance of 
Allied imports. No doubt, the diplomatic contest is still 
being waged behind the scenes. A few pointers have be- 
come public knowledge. The Spanish press gave consider- 
able publicity to the Allied guarantees of territorial integ- 
rity. On November 13th, the Wilhelmstrasse specifically 
denied that a German occupation of either Spain or Tur- 
key was being contemplated. The new Spanish Ambassador 
to Berlin was not received on his arrival by Ribbentrop—a 
fact which may be wholly without significance. Yet the 
Spanish Government is apparently implementing defence 
measures. Partial mobilisation was decreed on November 
17th, and, in Spanish Morocco, General Yagues, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the “ War of Liberation,” has been 
appointed Governor. The Caudillo, it seems, has received 
a sop in the persons of certain leading Spanish Republicans, 
many of them elderly, who were interned in Vichy France. 
They will be tried in a military court. The evidence does 
suggest that the Spanish Government would make a fight 
for its neutrality. The Germans rio doubt realise that loss of 
influence in Tangier and the Spanish zone would almost 
certainly be the price of interference in the Peninsula. It is 
for Hitler to decide where the balance of advantage lies. 


+ * * 


Apologia 


To the German people, Rommel’s defeat in Africa is 
still only a setback. The propagandists have been busy. They 
have spoken of a temporary reverse in the inevitable chang- 
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ing fortunes of desert warfare, of successful rearguard 
actions, of brilliant exploits in disengaging forces from the 
enemy who is himself confronted with the difficulties of 
lengthening communications. Even if Egypt is of vital 
importance to Britain, the Germans are toid, it is no more 
than a minor outpost for Germany. One wonders whether, 
even after nearly a decade of Nazi news, the citizens of the 
Reich are so easily misled. Like the British people, they 
must know that many of the phrases used to explain away 
the retreat are no more than the familiar euphemisms of 
military disaster ; and they cannot have forgotten the lime- 
light which has been so consistently played upon Rom- 
mel’s African adventure and the march to Suez. Nor can 
they have failed to notice a significant change in the pre- 
senting of the news. Gone are the speed in reporting events, 
the wealth of descriptive stories from the front line and the 
fullness of expert comment to which they have been accus- 
tomed in other campaigns. Indeed, they have found their 
publicists much more concerned with the political explana- 
tion of events than with their military aspects. It has been 
a main part of Nazi propaganda that Africa is part of the 
Grossraum of Europe, a Grossraum already established by 
collaboration between Germany, Italy, Vichy France and 
Franco Spain. Now, suddenly and without warning, an 
important segment of the new Grussraum has been cut 
away. The problem for the Nazis is to explain this. In the 
first days of the Allied Grand Design, the episode was des- 
cribed as a brutal attack on the French people, an act of 
aggression and treachery, a breach of international law. 
Strong counter-measures were promised—and described. 
Vast submarine successes were claimed. But the facts were 
intractable. The rushing of Axis reinforcements to Tunisia 
was not mentioned until a week after the first reinforcing 
troops landed. Nor were political developments helpful. 
When Darlan first spoke in favour of the Allies, his state- 
ments were described as British forgeries. Then, a few days 
later. Pétain’s denunciation of Darlan, admitting Darlan’s 
change of front, was quoted without comment. Now, 
according to the latest German news, the Arab population 
of Oran is “in revolt” against American soldiers, while 
the natives of Tunisia are “collaborating actively” with 
Axis troops. So the attempt is made to keep up the fiction 
of Eurafrica bound to Germany and German aspirations by 
links of loyalty and leadership. The Anglo-American attack 
is explained, not by the weakness of the Axis hold on Africa 
or by the readiness of African populations to greet the new 
invaders, but—astonishingly enough—by “ revelations” of 
Anglo-American differences. Mr Churchill, it is said, wanted 
to invade Europe across the Channel ; but, after the failure 
of Dieppe, he had to give in to American plans to make 
French Africa an American colony. Inevitably, documents 
have been “found” at the American Embassy in Vichy 
to prove all this. The intention is to explain away the 
greatest potential menace with which German Europe and 
Nazi Germany have been confronted. It seems more than 
likely that the Germans will learn, as the British did in the 
days of defeat, that propaganda must be proved by deeds 
to be effective. Facts, like murder, will out. 


* * * 


Painful Progress 


An article on page 623 discusses the apparent difh- 
culty which the Government finds, being a coalition, in 
arriving at decisions. Planning, which Lord Portal reviewed 
in the House of Lords on Wednesday, is a prime example. 
It seems that the parties have not yet been able to agree 
upon the proposals of the Uthwatt Report for solving the 
interlocking problems of compensation and betterment—the 
problems which, as the Minister of Works and Planning 
said, have hitherto been “a main obstacle to good plan- 
ning.” Without a decision on this matter there will be 
no effective planning ; and, in the columns of the press and 
elsewhere, there are already signs of the stiffening opposi- 
tion against any attempt to tap betterment values. Through- 
out, Lord Portal’s statement was guarded. Still, in general 
terms, the Government agrees that reconstruction areas 
must be planned as a whole, and that additional powers for 
the compulsory purchase of land are necessary ; and various 
recommendations are being “carefully examined.” But 
the Minister gave no indication that any perceptible head- 
way is being made. 


. * . 


Equal Work ? 


The changes in the fire guard scheme, announced by 
Mr Morrison this week, are welcome insofar as they are 
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an attempt to ensure that men do their full share of fiz. 
guard duty. Thus men who do no duty at their place o 
work and who live in an area where compulsion has poy 
been applied may be compulsorily enrolled for duty in any 
part of the area where they work; in “ special areas” this 
will be enforced even if they live in an area where com. 
pulsion is applied. Moreover, to make more men and 
women available over a certain area, fire guard duty at 
business premises will henceforward not be shared equally 
among all the workers ; instead, the required number will 
be designated for the premises—on the basis of 42 hours’ 
duty per person per month (48 hours less six hours margin 
for such contingencies as sickness and leave)—and the 
remainder will be available for duty elsewhere in the 
area. This is a wise step towards rationalising the fire 
guard. So, too, is the prescribing of “special areas” jpn 
which all men, or if necessary all men and women, who 
work there may be posted to any part of it. But when they 
show that Mr Morrison has given way to the clamour to 
relax the obligation on women to do fire guard duty, the 
changes are undesirable. Thus women will not be liable 
for duty at business premises until all the available men 
are fully employed as fire guards; and Mr Morrison can 
prescribe certain premises, or parts of them, as unsuitable 
for the compulsory performance of fire guard duty by 
women—in a “special area” he can prescribe whole areas 
as unsuitable for compulsory duty by women in business 
premises, though not in residential districts. This is frankly 
a concession to that austere and authoritative body, the 
Liverpool City Council, whose male members have objected 
so vociferously tc women being made to do duty in the 
docks. 


* 


The danger is that concessions like these weaken the 
whole case for equal compensation for women, That case, 
as does the case for equal pay, rests on the argument that 
women do the same job as men. If the advocates of equal 
compensation are now refused their demands, it may well 
be because the Government can reply that the dangers and 
responsibilities which women are made to undertake are 
not equal to men’s. It will be a dishonest reply, because 
the Government has always been against equal compensa- 
tion, or it would have announced it when compulsion for 
women was introduced. But it will be difficult for women’s 
champions to counter it. Full allowance should, | indeed, be 
made, in administering compulsion, for women’s domestic 
responsibilities—which are extra work that men do not 
have to do—but the legal obligation on women should be 
the same as it is for men if the unanswerable case for equal 
treatment is to retain its full force. The professed spokes- 
men of women’s rights in that matter have been singularly 
slow to take up this point. And one of the sad results will 
be that, irrelevantly but inevitably, the case for equal treat- 
ment and equal pay for women in the Services—where the 
claim for equality is opposed, not by city fathers, but 
negatively by the pusillanimity and inertia of high women 
officers who hav: their positions to consider—will be 
correspondingly set back. 


* * . 


Women Engineers 

The Rules Revision Committee of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union have been meeting in Leicester this week 
to work out the details of the admission of women mem- 
bers, the matter having been established in principle by 
a recent ballot which resulted in a substantial majority in 
favour of their admission. The AEU Monthly Journal has 
described the decision of its members as “rather a leap in 
the dark.” It certainly marks a new stage in trade union 
practice. Apart from the Association of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Draughtsmen and the Iron and Steel Trades 
Confederation, the unions catering for workers in the 
engineering and allied industries do not admit women to 
their ranks. The tradition of excluding those who have 
not undergone a long apprenticeship, and prejudice against 
the employment of women as skilled workers, die hard ; 
but the large-scale introduction of women to the industry 
since the war and their employment on skilled and sem- 
skilled work have brought about an altered attitude. The 
Committee will not only have to consider the appropriate 
rates of contribution and benefit for women members, but 
the complicated question of lines of demarcation. There 
are now over a million women trade unionists and the 
majority of those in engineering belong to the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union or the National Union of 
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General and Municipal Workers, which have 250,000 and 
ooo women members, respectively. It is difficult to 
foretell how many women will wish to join the AEU and 
what proportion of these are at present completely unor- 
ised and what proportion will be drawn from the Gen- 
eal unions. The AEU are anxious not to “poach,” but 


‘yndoubtedly many women engineers will be attracted by 


the prospect of belonging to a union with the tradition and 
prestige of the AEU—it has increased its membership by 
150,000 in the last nine months and is now over 700,000 
strong. This does not mean that the General Workers’ 
unions have not done well by their members ; on the con- 
trary, both they and the AEU have negotiated important 
agreements establishing the principle, at any rate, of the 
“rate for the job” for women who replace skilled men. 
The claim for a higher minimum rate for general engin- 
eering, which the General Workers’ unions put forward, 
js now under discussion; a deadlock has been reached 
between the unions and the Employers’ Federation who 
have proposed a completely new basis, and the dispute is 
being referred to the Minister of Labour. Quite apart from 
the wages issue, however, it is only logical from the point 
of view of modernising the structure of Trade Union 
organisation, that women engaged in engineering should be 
allowed to belong to the union that caters for engineers. 


* * * 


The Offensive Pound 


The first currency to be issued by the British military 
authorities has made its appearance in French North Africa. 
The enemy has set many precedents for this step. The 
Reichskassenscheine have faithfully followed in the wake 
of the German invading armies. The military yen has per- 
colated throughout the Japanese “co-prosperity sphere.” 
The appearance of the military pound is but another 
symbol that the turning point in the war is now being 
rounded ; sterling is now on the attack. These notes are 
in the denominations of £1, Ios., §s., 2s. 6d. and rs. They 
are shown to be “ Issued by the British Military Authority ” 
and will be used for the payment of British troops in 
French North Africa. The notes are legal tender only in 
the territories in which they are issued. Why, it may 
be asked, was it necessary to make this special issue of 
military sterling? One of the reasons is that to have used 
the money current in this country for the purpose of paying 
troops in North Africa would have been tantamount to 
driving a coach and horse through a carefully regulated 
system of exchange control. It would have provided a 
heaven-sent opportunity for the enemy to rid himself 
through agents in these territories of the substantial amount 
of Bank of England notes which must have fallen into his 
hands during the overrunning of the Low Countries. 
Similar arrangements have been made for the payment of 
American troops, who will receive dollar notes of the 
familiar pattern, but with a distinguishing mark which 
deprives them of their legal tender attribute in the United 
States. The rates of exchange fixed by the military authori- 
ties are £1=$4=300 North African francs. The choice of 
this rate was necessarily arbitrary. The figure falls approxi- 
mately half-way between the last official rate of the French 
franc, 1763 to the £, which incidentally still applies to the 
francs circulating in Fighting French territories, and the 
open market rate of about 550 francs to the £ which has 
recently been quoted in Tangiers for Algerian francs. In 
an article on French North Africa, on page 635, and in a 
Finance Note on page 641, reasons are suggested why the 
rate of exchange chosen for the military pound is fair. 


* * * 


Tunis, Corsica, Nice 


A The Italian press is treating the occupation of Savoy, 
Nice and Corsica with great reserve, and for some days no 
mention was made of the arrival of Axis forces in Tunisia. 
Neutral sources suggest that the occupation has in fact 
put some heart into the Italian population and 
provided some counterweight to the news of defeat in 
North Africa, which has not been concealed, and the 
renewal of air raids on Genoa, which cannot be concealed. 
The fact that the Italians have given the Vichy authorities 
an assurance that the occupation of French territory is a 
purely defensive measure, which does nothing to modify 
the legal position existing since the Armistice, has been 
concealed from the public—though, on the other hand, the 
Suggestion of territorial gain has been conveyed only im- 
plicitly. The dominant theme in the press is the denial 
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that Italy is the weak spot in the Axis armour—that the 
North African victories are the prelude to invasion. This 
is a line of approach which is probably designed mainly 
for German consumption in an eleventh hour attempt to 
prove that Italy needs no “protection.” It still remains 
uncertain whether Italy will be formally occupied by its 
allies or whether its status will continue to be tnat of a 
“Vichy” power—a puppet ally. The authorities clearly 
realise that the situation is critical, and the Fascist Party 
is attempting to strengthen its hold on the home front by 
renewed exhortations and minor local purges. 


. * * 


The Trade in Thrift 


In its report on manpower in banking and insurance, 
the Kennet Committee readily accepted the view of the 
associations of employers and workers that the scaling- 
down of industrial assurance is undesirable and im 
practicable. In doing so, the Committee appears to have 
been impressed by the argument that, as “thrift 
organisations,” the offices are doing valuable work 
in encouraging small savings and making them available 
to the Government, and that they are thus withdraw- 
ing from the public a large volume of purchasing power 
which “ would otherwise promote inflation.” It is surprising 
that the Kennet Committee should have been influenced by 
such specious arguments. To contend that the industry’s 
personnel, amounting to 95,000 men and women last June, 
cannot be reduced because it is responsible for collecting 
between £70 and £80 millions in premiums each year, out 
of which the offices are investing annually between {25 and 
£30 millions in new issues of Government securities, would 
be absurd. A more uneconomical way of transferring pur- 
chasing power from the public to the Government could 
hardly be imagined. In the concentration of industry scheme, 
the fact that a profitable firm has been in the habit of invest- 
ing part of its income in Government securities has never 
been recognised as a reason for special treatment. At this 
stage of the war, the only valid question is whether or no 
the services provided by an industry are essential to the 
community and, if they are, whether they could not be 
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performed more economically. As long as ten years ago, 
certain aspects of industrial assurance came in for severe 
criticism by a committee on industrial assurance under the 
chairmanship of Sir Benjamin Cohen, which reported to 
the Treasury in 1933. It accepted the view of the National 
Union of Life Assurance Workers that “a proportion of 
these policies on the lives of parents and other permitted 
relatives are purely speculative.” In part, this explains why 
the number of paying policies, given at £90 millions, is nearly 
double the population. Moreover, management expenses are 
very high and, during the year preceding the war, absorbed 
about a third of the premiums collected ; in some offices 
the expense ratio exceeds 40 per cent. True, industrial assur- 
ance is not confined to the provision of funeral benefits, 
and it provides for endowment policies which combine 
funeral benefit with the payment of a fump sum at the end 
of an agreed term of years. But the Cohen Committee 
reached the conclusion that this is “ an expensive form of 
saving.” While rejecting compulsory _amalgamation on 
grounds similar to those given by the Kennet Committee, 
the Cohen report recommended the statutory limitation of 
expenses. If this suggestion had been adopted by the 
Government, the efficiency of industrial assurauce would 
have been increased, But if it was thought possible and 
desirable to render this form of insurance more economical 
in times of peace, the argument for more economical work- 
ing, in terms of manpower at least, is surely unanswerable 


now. 


Less Milk 

The forecast cut in the milk ration for the ordinary 
consumer will take effect from Sunday, November 22nd, 
when the maximum allowance will be 2 pints a week. 
Last year, dairymen were allowed to sell any surplus they 
might have “off the ration.” This year, they will still be 
allowed to do this for any odd bottles they may have over ; 
but under the new distribution scheme it is not expected 
that they will have any big or persistent surplus, for they 
will be expected to report their surpluses to their area 
offices, which will arrange for its distribution elsewhere. 
Thus, the national supply of liquid milk will be distributed 
more evenly over the country than it was last year. In 
spite of this, the Ministry of Food cannot guarantee that 
2 pints a weck will be available to every ordinary con- 
sumer, especially if winter transport difficulties arise. Hopes, 
officially expressed, that there would be more liquid milk 
for ordinary consumers this winter than last have con- 
sequently not been, fulfilled. It is no use crying over less 
milk, but it would, in view of these official hopes, be 
interesting to have an official estimate of the extent to 
which it is due to a failure in production or to a higher 
demand, respectively. More priority consumers may this 
year be taking up their full ration than did so a year ago, 
which is all to the good. Moreover, condensed milk, which 
in peacetime was frequently preferred, especially by poorer 
households, and which last year was distributed by dairy- 
men as part of the milk supply scheme, is this year only 
available on the surrender of points. There is thus a 
deterrent to its consumption, because the household milk 
powder, whatever its virtues, is no substitute for condensed. 
Former consumers of condensed milk have probably, there- 
fore, been taking up their full liquid ration. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to believe that, in its earlier hopes 
of a larger liquid ration this winter, the Ministry of Food 
based its calculations on the assumption that the full 
ration would not be taken up by each consumer, whether 
priority or not; if it did, it was most improvident. If it 


did not make this assumption, the disappointment cannot 


be due to a higher demand, since demand is restricted, 
but to a failure in production. Even within the ban on 


THE REFORM OF ACCOUNTS 
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Statistics. of production, some statement seems called fo, 
on whether more milk is actually being produced this 
winter than last. 


* * * 
Housing Needs 


The Minister of Health has given an impressive figure 
for the number of bomb-damaged houses in England ang 
Wales—2,750,000, or one in every five, But the figure does 
not mean very much. Major and minor damage (apart from 
broken windows) is lumped together. A house destroyed and 
a house which is readily repairable each count as one. The 
figures of human air-raid casualties, if they were not divided 
into those killed and those seriously injured, would be 
quite meaningless, and the same applies to building casyal- 
ties. The important question is how many houses have 
been totally damaged and how many require major struc. 
tural alterations. That is, how many have been rendered 
uninhabitable? It cannot be anything approaching one ip 
five. To know this is important, because, in order to 
calculate immediate post-war housing needs, this total must 
be added to the number of houses condemned before the 
war, but on which work was postponed, as well as those 
scheduled as unfit for human habitation in the light of 
higher post-war standards. Mr Brown hopes that, as soon 
as the urgent programme of construction for the American 
Forces is completed, he may be able to secure labour 
for necessary repair work, as well as for keeping a reserve 
intact in case air raids are resumed. But Mr Bevin has 
announced that the 28,000 building and civil engineering 
workers whose call-up was deferred owing to the demands 
of the American Forces, are now to be called up, and that 
“further and continuing calls on the industry may be 
expected in due course”; and in the offensive fourth year, 
with manpower at full stretch, in the field as well as in the 
factory, the call to arms can hardly be refused. More than 
ever, therefore, the problem is one of making the most of 
the maximum labour force left by allocating available per- 
sonnel and materials in the most economical way. The first 
charge is plainly the need to house war workers. This 
problem of accommodation will be eased by Mr Lyttelton’s 
new policy of taking work to the workers, which will 
reduce the need for new construction. But only after this 
immediate task has been done will there be time and 
resources to make a start with the urgent work of securing 
that demobilisation, and the reassembly of war-split 
families, do not straightway reveal acute local shortages of 
dwellings. 


* * x 


Terror in Norway 

The Germans are tightening their hold over Norway 
and have introduced new and drastic measures against the 
opposition. The head of the German police has called for 
the “ merciless crushing of every plague and sore, whethei 
big or small, wherever found,” and for the extermination of 
the Joessings (the Norwegian patriots), who are regarded 
“not only as the enemies of Nasjonal Sammling, but of 
Germany” This threat is apparently being put into effect. 
Terboven’s latest decree introduces the death penalty for 
such offences as listening to the foreign radio; entering 
or leaving Norway without a permit; helping prisoners 
of war and enemy agents; distributing or receiving antl- 
German and anti-Quisling literature ; and for perpetrating 
acts of violence against quislings. The Swedish press 
reports that mass arrests are being made and that whole- 
sale deportations of “Joessings” to Germany or to the 
Arctic are proceeding. These measures have been made 
necessary by the increasing vigour of the Norwegian 
resistance. Despite the fact that radio sets were officially 
confiscated a year ago, people still continue to listen-in 
the BBC; illegal newspapers and pamphlets are widely 
circulated ; and Russian prisoners are being helped to 
escape and sheltered by peasants. Strikes and acts of 
sabotage are reported to be increasing, and in the far 
north guerilla activity is being organised. At the same time 
a systematic campaign against the Jews is being developed ; 
the Finance Minister, Prytz, has announced that all Jewish 
property is to be confiscated, and whole families are being 
interned or deported. There is also evidence of considerable 
unrest among the quisling party itself. Members are 
accusing one another of being Freemasons or having 
Jewish connections, and the unpopularity of the compulsory 
recruitment for the Norwegian Volunteer Legion has 
resulted in so many members resigning from the party 
that an order has had to be issued banning further 
resignations. 
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New York at War 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


October 31st 


HE casual visitor to New York City is almost certain 

to come away with the conviction that that metropolis 
i; wallowing in a vast wave of war prosperity. The crowds 
of sightseers on the streets are reminiscent of the days of 
the World’s Fair in 1938-39, except that to-day most of 
them are in Service uniforms. Restaurants and night clubs 
are doing a land-office business. Seats are at a premium for 
the better-known Broadway shows, despite the fact that 
there are 60 per cent more of them than there were at this 
time last year ; and retail merchants, with no serious dent 
yet made in their business, are confidently looking forward 
to the best holiday season in their history. 

The visitor would be mistaken. What might seem to him 
to be a reflection of glowing economic health could be better 
likened, perhaps, to the flush of a hectic disease. For if the 
war has been a boon to New York, the sightseer’s mecca, 
and to New York, the centre of the amusement world, to 
New York, the manufacturing city, it has held out thus far 
only the promise of creeping industrial paralysis. 

This is not to say that New York to-day is in a state of 
depression as measured by the standards, say, of the early 
1930s or even by those of the “recession” of 1938. But, 
compared with what is happening in other industrial centres 
of the nation, the situation is anomalous and the outlook 
disturbing—so disturbing that Commissioner of Manpower 
McNutt recently referred to the city as the country’s “num- 
ber one black spot.” At a time when the nation’s shortage of 
labour is so acute that the authorities are predicting that 
three out of every four housewives will eventually have to 
b: mobilised for war work, New York has on its hands a 
great pool of surplus labour for which it can find nothing 
to do. On July 17th, there were 368,000 registered unem- 
ployed in the city. By September 11th, this figure had been 
reduced to 288,000 ; but this was mainly the result of tem- 
porary seasonal re-employment in = garment making. 
Unemployment in New York, it is true, was about 16 per 
cent lower in September than it was before the defence 
effort began in 1940, but unemployment in the country as 
a whole had declined in the same period by 71 per cent. 


Worse to Come 


If this were the entire story it might not be particularly 
disquieting. The disturbing aspect is that the situation 
threatens to become worse instead of better, as the pro- 
duction of civilian goods and retail sales are curtailed by 
priority regulations and other wartime restrictions. It must 
get worse, unless jobs can be found in war industry for 
those who face disemployment in the months ahead. 

There is a rather widespread superstition that New York 
City has been left out in the distribution of war contracts 
because of its military vulnerability. This is not true. Right 
across the Hudson River the Newark-Jersey City area is 
working on more war orders than any area of corresponding 
size in the nation except Detroit and Los Angeles. The 
truth is that New York is losing out, so far as getting its 
proportionate share of war contracts is concerned, not 
because of its military vulnerability, but because of its 
economic vulnerability. . 

New York is the nation’s—and the world’s—largest 
manufacturing city. It turns out $4,000 millions of products 
a year in peacetime. It gives employment to more workers 
than the great industrial centres of Detroit and Pittsburg 
combined. Its chief misfortune in the present situation is 
that it happens to manufacture the wrong things. Its 
speciality is consumption goods. The garment industry is 
to New York what the automobile industry is to Detroit. 
Three light industries—clothing, printing and food— 
employ 355,000 of the approximately 670,000 workers 


normally engaged in manufacturing. The nature of these 
industries constitutes a double-edged weakness. In the first 
place, it means that the city stands to suffer disproportion- 
ately as consumption is progressively restricted; in the 
second place, it means that its manufacturing establishments 
and its manufacturing equipment are ill adapted to con- 
version to war purposes. Of the 27,000 factories in the city, 
only about 2,000, representing about 150,000 employees, 
are among the fifteen major industries listed by the War 
Production Board as defence industries. 

In a memorandum submitted on October 13th to the 
special Senate committee appointed to study the problems 
of American smal} business, George A. Sloan, Commis- 
sioner of the New York City Department of Commerce, 
presented a table which summed up graphically the con- 
trast between what has happened in New York, with its 
large number of small plants, and Detroit, the typical city 
of large plants. 


N Y¢ Detroit 
Industrial Industrial 
Area Area USA 
No. of factories (1939) 27,174 2,772 184,230 
No. of factory wage earners 
SE) ac ts birek 6 wate a 154,008 311,332 7,886,567 
Population (1940)...... 7 454,995 1,623,452 131,669,275 
\rmy and Navy Supply 
contracts awarded June, 
1940 july, 1942, in 
millions of dollars (ex 
cluding new plant con ' 
OR a os io nin od ae ais $1,481] $4,477 $635,197 
Value of manufactures in 
millions (1939) ....... $4,295 $2,719 $56,829 
Contract awards per head $198 $2,750 $480 


New York City has been called upon to produce an in- 
significant share of the $63 billions of war goods for which 
contracts have been awarded. Mr Sloan says in his 
memorandum : — 

The basic reason for this situation is the difficulty unde: 
present methods of doing business with many thousands ot 
small plants . . . Ninety-seven per cent of our factories employ 
100 people or less. Sixty-five per cent of our factory workers 
are in factories employing 100 or less, while in Detroit onl) 
11 per cent in factories of this size. More striking is the 
fact that only 4 per cent of our half million factory workers 
normally are employed in factories employing 1,000 or more. 
while in Detroit 64 per cent of the workers are in 60 plants 
employing 1,000 or more. 

New York City is the small plants city of the country. We 
have over 250,000 workers in 25,000 factories employing 
50 people or less—more factories and workers of this size 
than the cities of Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Detroit combined, 

But, if the size of New York’s manufacturing establish- 
ments constitutes the main difficulty in adjusting the city’s 
economy to the defence effort, there are other complications. 

1. The fact that an industrial centre includes a large 
number of small plants is not of itself a fatal drawback, if 
there are large plants in the same area which can feed sub- 
contracts out to these plants. Cleveland and Philadelphia 
have innumerable small manufacturing units, but these have 
in many cases received work from the big primary contrac 
tors in the neighbourhood. There are few prime contractors 
of that type in New York area ; and to the extent that they 
exist, they have not meshed well to date with the smal! 
units. The Brooklyn Navy Yard, for example, has found 
that the metal working shops of New York, most of them 
accustomed to turning out light household equipment, 
cannot meet the tolerances required for the precision parts 
used by the Navy. 

2. There is a substantial wartime demand for the pro- 
ducts of New York’s most important industry, garment 
making ; but, in spite of this fact, one out of every three 
workers in the industry is out of a job at the present time. 
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The trouble here is one that antedates the war, and arises 
from the fact that New York garment workers are at a 
disadvantage as against those of other sections of the 
country. Nearly all of the 300,000 garment workers in New 
York City are members of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers or the Amalgamated Ciothing Workers. These 
unions have been so successful in obtaining high wages that 
they have literally priced New York manufacturers out of 
competition with manufacturers in lower-cost sections of 
the country, particularly the south. The average garment 
worker in New York makes two or three times the $16 a 
week guaranteed by the Wages and Hours law. It is figured 
that a pair of Army trousers which can be manufactured 
in the south for 67 cents costs between 85 cents and 9o cents 
when produced in New York City. It was charged recently 
by union leaders that New York, with 4o per cent of the 
mation’s capacity, had filled less than 1 per cent of the 
orders placed for Army trousers up to that time, Most of 
the business, it was said, had gone to “mushroom” shops 
in the south. 


3. Finally, there is the problem of unemployment outside 
the manufacturing industries. Despite the fact that New 
York is the nation’s number one manufacturing city, factory 
workers account for only about 30 per cent of the employed. 
Here is how most New Yorkers make their living, according 
to a recent study by the Department of Commerce: Manu- 
facturing, 670,000; wholesale and retail trade, 600,000 ; 
finance, insurance and real estate, 300,000; the service in- 
dustries (hotels, beauty parlours, etc.), 280,000 ; and trans- 
portation, communications and other utilities, 200,000. 


A Major Casualty 


Needless to say, the fact that so much of the city’s 
employment is in the field of distribution and services repre- 
sents another example of its vulnerability to wartime 
economic readjustments. New Yorkers have already wit- 
messed one major casualty in the distributing field, namely 
“ Automobile Row” in the heart of midtown Manhattan. 
To-day the plate-glassed showrooms around Columbus 
Square are filled with second-hand cars, and most of the 
4,000 salesmen have lost their jobs. This story can be 
expected to be repeated in varying degrees in other lines as 
consumer restrictions spread. Under-Secretarv of Commerce 
Wayne C. Taylor, testifying on September 29th before the 
Senate Small Business Committee, predicted that upwards 
of 300,000 retail stores would have to close by the end of 
next year in the United States. There is certainly food for 
reflection in this statement for New York, with its 115,000 
retail stores, employing nearly 450,000 persons. 

Government officials have been co-operating with New 
York City officials in an effort to relieve unemployment. 
In recognition of the particularly favourable housing situa- 
tion in New York, for example, several Government agencies 
have been moved bodily out of Washington to this city. 
This has been of at least some minor assistance to real 
estate and to the city’s merchants and service trades. A 
Government aluminium plant has been awarded to the 
Brooklyn area. Plans are under consideration to allocate 
tw the city contracts for goods normally produced here, 
even though this may involve paying higher prices than 
would have to be paid elsewhere. The unions have agreed 
to go part way in solving this particular problem by making 
wage concessions. 

But when all is said and done, New York’s central 
problem remains the problem represented by the small size 
of the city’s industrial units, and this, as Mayor La Guardia 
recently said, means that the city’s chief hope probably 
rests with the Smaller War Plants Corporation. This is 
the unit created under the War Production Board on 
June 11th last for mobilising the nation’s small plant 
capacity. The SWPC has four main purposes: (1) To make 
loans for the conversion of small concerns unable to obtain 
funds elsewhere ; (2) to provide the engineering skill to 
facilitate plant conversion and pooling ; (3) to take prime 
contracts from Government procurement agencies and sub- 
contract them, itself, to small concerns in pools ; and (4) to 
certify to Government procurement agencies that selected 
small concerns are competent to handle war orders. 


If the SWPC works out as its authors hope it will, it can 
perform two useful functions. It can help measurably in 
speeding up the war effort; and it can at the same time 
save many smal] concerns from going to seed because of 
inability to get into the war production picture. If the 
SWPC spells hope to New York, New York in turn pro- 
vides the SWPC with an outstanding challenge and with a 
perfect proving ground. 
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Taxing Capital Gains 
[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


October sth 

HEN the States, on February 25, 1913, ratified the 

proposal of Congress authorising the federal taxation 
of income, they added a new amendment, the Sixteenth, to 
the American Constitution, and they opened up vast new 
sources of revenue to the Government. One of the inci- 
dental effects of that action was the creation of two prob- 
lems which were to plague the nation’s lawmakers for g 
generation to come. 

One of these problems is that involving the taxation by 
the Federal Government of the income derived from state 
and municipal securities ; the other concerns the taxation of 
capital gains, the American equivalent of what are referred 
to in Britain as casual profits. Neither problem has yet been 
satisfactorily solved. And they have not been solved because, 
in both instances, practical fiscal policies have run head-on 
into conflicting political considerations or considerations 
of equity and social justice. 

It is almost universally agreed that, from a purely fiscal 
viewpoint, the exemption from taxation of billions of dollars 
in state and municipal securities is totally incompatible with 
the principle of a graduated income tax. Yet, after thirty 
years, this basic contradiction still lies firmly embedded 
in the American tax system, for the simple reason that no 
Congress has had the political temerity to seek an end of 
the anomaly through a Constitutional referendum. Simi- 
larly, it has been the considered judgment of a majority of 
Governments that capital gains do not constitute a legiti- 
mate—or if a legitimate, then not a practical—field for the 
application of the income-tax. But in the United States, 
where capital gains, for reasons peculiar to the financial and 
political climate of the country, have come to be identified 
more closely than elsewhere, perhaps, with stock market 
profits, there has been a pronounced reluctance to base 
national policy with respect to the treatment of such income 
on the single test of fiscal expediency. 

Against Discrimination 

Although this attitude undoubtedly finds its most extreme 
expression among the nation’s legislators in Washington 
(where an anti-Wall Street bias is still all too frequently 
regarded as a political asset), it is by no means confined to 
those who may be described as politically-minded in the 
narrow sense of that term. It is shared quite generally, as 
a matter of fact, by most tax economists who are “ politic- 
ally-minded” in a broad social sense. Thus, Professor 
Robert Murray Haig, in challenging the thesis that capital 
gains should be ignored for income-tax purposes, asks: 

What is to be said for the fairness of an income-tax that 
levies its toll on the pay envelope of the wage-earner and 
the monthly check of the salaried man .:. and at the same 
time exempts the winnings of the successful stockbroker? 

Similarly, the special committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, which conducted an inquiry into the capital gains tax 
in 1937—a committee whose membership could by no 
stretch of the imagination be described as either radical 
or unorthodox—observed that: 

A tax system does not achieve justice when individuals who 
increase their wealth by labour or services are subject to an 
income-tax, while other individuals, who increase their wealth 
by wise investment, are subject to lower income-taxes or 
escape taxation entirely. 

Partly because this was the prevailing legislative attitude 
toward capital gains taxation at the time, and partly because 
income-tax rates were so low that the whole issue was more 
or less academic, the 1913 Revenue Act taxed capital gains 
at the same rate and on the same basis as other income, 
and provided full deductibility for capital losses. That 
practice would probably have continued down to the present 
time without arousing serious controversy had tax rates re- 
mained at their pre-world war level. But what had proved a 
workable arrangement under nominal tax rates was to 
dévelop serious weaknesses under higher rates, The first 
breakaway from the original formula came in the war years, 
1916-1918, when the normal tax rate was rising from I per 
cent to I2 per cent and the maximum surtax rate from 
6 per cent to 65 per cent. The 1916 and 1917 Acts intro- 
duced the principle of permitting deductions for capital 
losses to the extent of any corresponding capital gains, but 
the Revenue Act of 1918 returned to the earlier practice 
of allowing deduction of capital losses in full against income 
of any kind. 

When the time came for the writing of the 1921 Revenue 
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Act, the country was in a state of acute depression. Acting 
on the contention of Secretary Mellon in his annual report 
of that year, that high tax rates were retarding capital trans- 
actions, Congress proceeded to introduce two innovations 
in the treatment of such profits which, in one form or an- 
other, have persisted to this day. It divided assets into (a) 
those held for two years or less, and (6) those held for 
jonger periods, terming the latter “capital assets,” and 
giving holders the option of paying a flat rate of 12} per 
cent on profits realised from their sale. There was no change 
in the treatment of assets held for two years or less, the 
implication being that such assets belonged in the specula- 
tive, rather than the investment category. The combination 
of a comparatively low flat rate on capital gains and full 
deductibility of capital losses from all forms of income pro- 
duced a situation in which this tax was causing net losses 
to the Treasury—so in 1924 credits for long-term capital 
losses were limited to amounts matching the tax conces- 
sions On Capital gains. 

The fact that no similar change was, made at the time 
in the treatment of short-term losses paved the way for the 
next revision, one in which reform, rather than relief, was 
the motive. A sub-committee of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, which was investigating stock market practices in the 
spring of 1933, brought out the fact that many prominent 
financial leaders, by deducting capital losses, had been able 
to reduce their tax payments to the vanishing point in the 
early depression years, None of the Morgan partners, it was 
revealed, for example, had paid any income-tax in 1931 or 
1932, while Otto Kahn, head of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., ad- 
mitted that he had paid none during 1930, 1931 or 1932. 
No one suggested that there had been a breach by any of 
these persons of the income-tax law and it was pointed out 
in their defence that the Morgan partners as a group had 
paid huge income taxes in the more prosperous years. The 
feeling was, however—reasonable or unreasonable though 
it may have been—that there was something fundamentally 
wrong with a tax law which permitted persons who pre. 
sumably were enjoying substantial current cash incomes to 
avoid contributing to the support of the Government, even 
for a single year. This criticism led to a modification of the 
capital gains and losses provision of the law in 1934, under 
which capital gains were taxable in full, and losses were 
deductible as offset by capital gains, except that long-term 
net losses up to $2,000 could be deducted from ordinary 
income, 

The earlier trend toward liberalisation was resumed in 
the Act of 1938. This Act continued to treat short term 
capital gains (gains taken within 18 months) as regular 
income, and to make short term losses deductible only to 
the extent of short-term gains. But it did make a conces- 
sion to the speculative element by providing that such net 

. losses might, to a limited extent, be carried forward for a 
year, and used as an offset to possible short-term gains in 
that year. A tax ceiling of 20 per cent was placed on net 
gains taken on assets held between 18 and 24 months, and 
of 1§ per cent on those held over two years. Long-term net 
losses were made deductible from any income, with the tax 
benefit limited, however, to 20 and 15 per cent respectively. 

The rather sweeping liberalisations contained in the 
1938 Act aroused criticism in some quarters, and seem to 
have been one of the reasons why the President permitted 
the measure to become law without his signature. Neverthe- 
less, with the capital gains question again being opened 
up this year, the evidence to date is that the process of modi- 
fication is continuing. The House measure, it is true, calls 
for the substitution of a flat tax of 25 per cent on long- 
term gains for the two ceilings of 20 and 1§ per cent con- 
tained in the 1938 Act, in recognition of the fact that indi- 
vidual income-tax rates have been stepped up to 88 per 
cent. Otherwise, however, the Bill appears to be more liberal 
than most of its predecessors. Short-term gains would still 
be taxed at the normal and surtax rates applying to ordinary 
income, but the line of distinction between short and long 
gains would be lowered to 15 months, and losses, whether 
short or long-term, would be deductible from either long or 
short-term gains. In addition, a net capital loss up to a 
maximum of $1,000, would be deductible from ordinary 
income. Finally, a net short or long-term loss might be 
carried forward for five years, and deducted from similar 


gains in any of those years and yp to $1,000 from other 
income. 


Cui Bono? 


A very substantial and important body of opinion still 
holds that the taxation of canital gains is a futile business. 
This group, of which Mr Elisha M. Friedman, who has 
made a study of the subject for the New York Stock Ex- 
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change, is perhaps the most articulate spokesman, takes the 
position that such taxation should be abandoned after the 
war, while urging, in the interim, elimination of the dis- 
tinction between short-term gains and long-term gains, and 
the taxation of all capital gains at a flat rate as low as, or 
lower than, the 12} per cent rate contained in the Revenue 
Act of 1921. The tax philosophy of this school of thought 
has been embodied in the so-called Boland Bill, intro- 
duced by the late Representative Boland of Pennsylvania on 
January 12th last. This Bill calls for a flat capital gains tax 
of Io per cent. 

The chiet emphasis of the opponents of the tax to-day is 
on its weakness as a revenue-producer, a criticism which is, 
of course, especially effective when revenue is as badly 
needed as at present. Mr Emil Schram, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, summed up this argument in 
his testimony before the Ways and Means Committee: 

It seems to me that there are only two reasons why people 
invest their capital. Either they invest to obtain income by 
way of rents, dividends or interest, or they invest with the 
hope that they may sell the investment at a profit, Unless 
taxpayers are willing to buy and sell capital assets there is 
no possibility of deriving revenue from a capital gains tax. 
The statistical evidence, as Mr Arundel Cotter has shown 

in a studious analysis in The Wall Street Fournal, indicates 
clearly that high taxes on capital gains 

have a direct and adverse effect upon tax collections, and 

that the yield from a relative low tax, whether the asset is 


held for a long or a short time, would bring the Treasury 
much more than is now being collected. 


American Notes 


News from the Pacific 


Fortune has favoured the Administration by providing, 
in the naval victory in the Solomons, an overwhelming 
answer to the rising tide of criticisms of Pacific operations 
and information policy—which reached a climax last week 
in a series of charges made by Congressman Maas, of 
Minnesota. President Roosevelt has not been content to 
let events speak for themselves, although the smashing 
defeat of the Japanese expeditionary force provided a con- 
vincing rebuttal. In a broadcast to the annual forum held 
by the New York Herald Tribune Mr Roosevelt made a 
reasoned and persuasive defence of the information policy 
which has been the target of many attacks. Arguing that it 
was impossible for the Government always to give spot 
news to the people in wartime, Mr Roosevelt pointed out 
that those who knew the most about what was going on 
were free to say the least. After pointed reference to the 
“clamour of politics and criticism from those who, as we 
know in our hearts, are actuated by political motives,” the 
President drove home his case by citing a recent instance 
in which he reproached himself for having made public 
the loss of an aircraft carrier at the end of October: 

When we got news of the sinking of this particular ship 

a great issue was being raised in Congress and in the public 
vehicles of information as to the suppression of news from 
the fighting fronts. . . . I yielded to the clamour. I did so 
partly in realisation of the certainty that if the news of the 
sinking were given out two or three weeks later, it would 
be publicly charged that the news had been suppressed 
until after the election. Shortly thereafter, protests came from 
the admirals in command. . This confession of mine 
illustrates to the people of this country the fact that in time 
of war the conduct of that war with the aim of victory comes 
first. They know not one of their inalienable rights is taken 
away through failure to disclose for reasonable lengths of 
time the facts that Hitler and Mussolini and Tojo would 
give their eye-teeth to learn. 
It is a shocking admission—and no doubt was so intended 
—that the President should be forced to reveal information 
of military value because of well-grounded suspicion that 
his refusal to do so would be used by political enemies. 
News from the Pacific has not been handled in a manner 
beyond reproach in every case. Mr Elmer Davis, head of 
the Office of War Information, has admitted that it was 
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an error to hold up the news of the cruiser losses in 
August ; but he has generously shouldered equal responsi- 
bility with the Navy for that decision. It appears, however, 
that the American people do not even yet fully appreciate 
the importance of secrecy as a military weapon ; or, in the 
case of the Pacific theatre, the extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing accurate information, even by the Services themselves. 
Beyond these human misapprehensions, there is the un- 
doubted fact that political capital is being made out of the 
formidable difficulties of holding a balance between security 
and the speedy publication of news, good or bad. Congress- 
man Maas is a well-known advocate of the “ Pacific first” 
school, and his violent accusations of military incompetence 
and misleading communiqués must be read in this light. 


* * * 


Solid South 

A bitter fight is being waged by Southern Congress- 
men against the Bill to abolish the poll tax in eight 
Southern states. The filibuster by Senator Bilbo and the 
difficulty of obtaining a quorum, which made it necessary 
to order the technical arrest of absent members, are only 
two of the weapons being employed to defeat a measure 
which threatens the disintegration of the “solid south,” 
The poll tax is one of a number of measures which are 
used to keep the electorate small and manageable in most 
of the Southern states, and it is in large part responsible for 
perpetuating the grip of political machines like Harry Byrd’s 
“courthouse crowd” in Virginia. Although Southern Con- 
gressmen are Democrats in name, and have loyally sup- 
ported the President’s foreign policy, they represent the 
extreme right wing of the Democratic party. On domestic 
issues, their stand is hardly distinguishable from that of 
the most reactionary Republican. The poll tax puts the 
privilege of voting outside the grasp of both negro and 
poor white ; but its main effect is felt by the poor white 
because of the existence of so many methods to prevent 
negroes from voting. Apart from the threat of violence, 
never completely absent, registration is made impossibly 
difficult for negroes, and the literacy requirements are 
manipulated to prevent even highly educated negroes from 
going to the polls. In one extreme case, a Harvard Ph.D. 
was barred from voting on the ground of illiteracy. The sol- 
dier’s vote Bill has already suspended the poll tax for the 
duration, as far as members of the Forces are concerned, 
althouch for other reasons the soldier’s vote failed to make 
itself felt at the recent elections. The wider Bill was pro- 
posed originally by Senator Pepper, a New Deal Democrat. 
There are some reports that it is being supported by Re- 
publicans, who hope to profit from the break-up of con- 
servative democratic control in the South. But the main 
result of liberalising the franchise undoubtedly would be 
to increase support for the President and progressive 
Democrats at the expense of reactionaries like Cotton Ed 
Smith. But the passage of the Bill is by no means certain. 
The fury it has aroused is illustrated by one Alabama Con- 
gressman, who called it “the worst thing since Recon- 
struction.” It is proof of the gulf within the Democratic 
party that one of the members who could not be found 
last week, Senator Hill of Alabama, the majority whip 
of the Senate, has declared that he intends to oppose the 
measure with every means in his power. 


* * * 


Congress Mobilises 

A Bill to establish an Office of War Mobilisation is 
reported to have been introduced, or to be about to be 
introduced, in both houses of Congress. This office would 
take over complete control of war production and the allo- 
cation of manpower. Particular emphasis is placed upon 
the substitution of civilian, as opposed to military, control 
in every respect, and upon the replacement of “ do!lar-a- 
year ” executives lent from industry by men employed and 
paid in the first instance by the Government. Unfortu- 
nately, the only clue to the Bill’s authorship is that it is 
introduced by a “ group of Democratic senators.” It appears 
however, to embody the criticisms and suggestions about 
the contro) of war production that have been developed 
by outstanding Congressional investigations which have 
taken place in the last six months. The _ proposal 
for an Office of War Mobilisation was made last 
month in the report of a House Committee. Sena- 
tor Truman’s group has consistently opposed the 
employment of dollar-a-year men, pointing out the risk 
that their judgment might be affected by the interests of 
the industry from which they are drawn ; and an able re- 
port last August took Mr Nelson to task for giving an 
undue share of his authority over manpower and produc- 
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tion to the Services. It would appear that the Bill repre. 
sents the views of firm, if critical, friends of the Adminis- 
tration, although some reports suggest that it is the first 
evidence of the determination of Congress to assert jts 
authority over aspects of the war which have fallen ip. 
creasingly under the control of the Executive. Mr Roose. 
velt is said to be considering some reform of his adminis. 
tration, and there is little doubt that some substantial 
improvements could be effected by consolidating autho. 
rity and responsibility for policy, somewhat along the 
lines suggested by the Baruch Comittee in connection with 
rubber. One step for which there is growing demand js 
the appointment of a food administrator. The shortage of 
dairy products, particularly butter, is the newest sign that 
the question of food supplies demands more than the part- 
time attention of the numerous agencies now concerned, It 
is doubtful whether the drastic measure of concentrating 
all responsibility over production and related problems in 
one man will be adopted ; but some reforms of the admin- 
istrative structure will be demanded by Congress if the 
Administration does not act before January. 


* * * 


Tap Issues for the Public 

As the scale of United States expenditure increases 
and, with it, the lag between the yield of higher taxes and 
the outlay of the Government, the need to mop up excess 
purchasing power by means of Government loans, issued 
not to the banks but to the public, becomes more urgent 
In October, no less than $6,800 millions of securities were 
sold by the US Government. But too large a part of this 
had to be shouldered by the banks, and thus did little to 
cut into an already redundant volume of purchasing power 
in the hands of the public. The recent cuts in Federal 
Reserve rates on member bank advances secured by Gov- 
ernment paper were an indication of the undue reliance 
recently placed on the banks in the Government financing 
programme. This is to be changed. Mr Morgenthau who, 
when recently in this country, was full of admiration fo: 
the work done by the National Savings Committee, has 
announced a new borrowing policy which is to come into 
force as from the end of this month. It will involve greater 
reliance on tap issues which, as in this country, will be 
made in a number of concurrent loans, each devised to 
appeal to a particular class of investor. The campaign t 
induce the public to buy more Government bonds js to be 
launched with the full backing of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the various banking associations and the Office 
of War Information. In addition, Mr Morgenthau has 
enlisted the help of the sales and advertising executives 
of private industry and business. One of the most popular 
and successful achievements of salesmanship in the War 
Savings Bonds campaign was to enlist the help of film 
stars and other lovelies who clad themselves in bonds which 
were torn off them by eager purchasers. Now that big 
business executives are to be at the helm of the campaign 
devices may, perhaps, be expected which will put in the 
shade these earlier stimuli to sound Government finance. 


+ * * 


Shorter Notes 


Owing to an unfortunate and extraordinary error in a 
note last week entitled “The Warp and the Woof” (on 
p. 604), Mr Wallace was made to refer instead to the 
“wasp and the wolf” of democracy. Apologies are due to 
Mr Wallace and to the countries involved, and thanks to 
the many readers who drew attention to the gaffe, both 


in rhyme and in prose, 
* 


Mr Churchill’s phrase, “We mean to hold our own,” 
concerning the British Empire, has provoked adverse com- 
ment in the United States. The two most prominent 
critics have been Mr Willkie and Senator Pepper, Out of 
its context, the phrase is liable to misinterpretation. Mr 
Willkie, whose lustre has been a little dimmed by the 
events of the past fortnight, is not always scrupulous about 
contexts as he continues to press for more effective co- 
ordination of strategy, particularly with Russia and China, 
and for the reform of the colonial system. 

* 


Shipbuilding records in the United States are made onl) 
to be broken. Mr Kaiser’s latest is the assembly and launch- 
ing of a naval auxiliary craft two davs and 23 hours and 
40 minutes after the keel had been laid It is hard to believe 
that assembly time can be very much further reduced. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





French North Atrica—1I 


CHE French African Empire came into being after the 
[ defeat of 1870. Bismarck supported French colonial ex- 
pansion for two reasons. He hoped, first, to divert French 
energies and ambitions from revanche to overseas conquests. 
He was, secondly, anxious to fan British-French colonial 
rivalry in order to prevent the coalition of the two Western 
Powers. Hitler’s policy towards the French Empire since 
1940 has been a caricature of Bismarck'’s. Until recently, 
the fear of revanche was absent. France lay prostrate and 
disarmed ; and a German victory would make any French 
dreams about redressing the position utterly unreal for 
an epoch. Vichy’s nominal sovereignty over the African 
possessions was, therefore, conceived as an interim arrange- 
ment only. The great post-war readjustment was envisaged 
in terms of the “geo-political Eurafrican” concept. The 
material wealth of Africa—so the theory ran—* belongs 
to no particular state but to Europe as a whole, while 
Europe itself comes in turn under German leadership. The 
one real point of resemblance between Hitler’s and Bis- 
marck’s policies has been the endeavour to use the colonial 
problem as a wedge to be driven between France and its 
Allies. So far as Vichy is concerned, the endeavour has not 
been altogether wasted. But Bismarck’s policy failed to 
prevent the Entente Cordiale ; and the present Hitlerian 
caricature is doomed to an incomparably quicker failure. 
The German gambit has been effectively answered by the 
explicit pledge of the United Nations to restore North 
Africa to France, a pledge the significance of which is 
more strongly emphasised by the fact that it has come 
from the United States, the only power which has hitherto 
refused to recognise de jure the French Protectorate 
over Morocco. This is why the affaire Darlan (which 
is discussed on page 621) is so important. The restoration 
of North Africa, not to Vichy, but to France, is part of the 
wider design to restore France itself to its former réle in 
Europe, and to restore Europe to its place in a world of 
free and friendly peoples. 


New Problems 


Meanwhile, however, French North Africa has been cut 
off from Metropolitan France. For the duration of the war, 
and until France itself is freed from German occupation, 
the region has now come within the sphere of influence of 
the United Nations; and a whole series of problems 
arises from this change. There is, first, the need of economic 
adjustment. The economy of French North Africa has to a 
very high degree been dependent on the trade with the 
mother country. Before the war, Algeria shipped 75 per cent 
of its imports from France ; and 84 per cent of its exports 
went there. The corresponding figures for Tunisia were 
62 per cent and 56 per cent; and for Morocco 34.5 and 
45 per cent. Algeria was thus linked to France by the 
strongest material ties. Morocco with its “open door” 
trade, facing the Atlantic as well as the Mediterranean, was 
more loosely connected. 

The war has changed the whole picture. Since 1940, 
imports from France into the African possessions have 
dwindled to insignificance ; and one way traffic from Africa 
to France has assumed a record size. In peace time, the 
main difficulty in French North African trade was the 
competitive character of the North African economy. The 
Algerian and Moroccan farmers with their grain and veget- 
ables and fruits competed with the French peasants, a fact 
which exercised a restrictive influence upon North African 
agriculture. After the Armistice, the dependence of the 
unoccupied zone on the import of North African foodstuffs 
caused Vichy to adopt a more paternal attitude towards 
North African agriculture. But the attempts to expand out- 
put were frustrated by the acute shortage of fuel for tractors 
and so on throughout the whole territory. 


In all the three North African possessions, there are two 
distinct types of agriculture: the primitive farming of the 
natives ; and the large scale and highly mechanised farms 
of European settlers. The latter have sometimes accounted 
for more than half of the crops. Since the Armistice, substi- 
tutes and gas-generators have come into use ; but the crisis 
has all the same remained acute and the shortage of agri- 
cultural labour due to the absence of prisoners of war has 
made the position even more difficult. Allied economic 
policy can, with comparatively modest means, bring about 
a genuine revival of North African farming. The quantities 
of petrol required are relatively small. Morocco, for instance, 
which last year accounted for 52 per cent of North African 
exports to France, used to consume not more than 35-40 
thousand tons of petrol a year. Native farming, too, has 
been in decline during the last two years. The peasant 
lacked any incentive to produce more than was needed to 
cover his own consumpuon. In return for his agricultural 
produce, he could obtain none of the manufactured goods 
which used to be imported from France. 

The shortage of textiles has been felt particularly acutely; 
and recent correspondence in Vichy newspapers described 
pathetic pictures of the North African hunger for textiles. 
The lack of clothing had its political repercussions, since 
it made it difficult for the native Moslems to observe some 
of their traditional customs ; and, as so often happens in 
the East, the obstacles to the observance of religious rites 
threatened to lead to disturbances. The Moslems resented 
being unable to bury their dead in shrouds; and 
the shortage of veils kept Moslem women indoors. Vichy 
prohibited the manufacture of carpets, in order to provide 
for the clothing of the natives. The transfer of textile 
factories from Lyons to North Africa also had, as one of 
its objectives, the easing of this difficulty. In this respect, 
too, relatively little is needed to bring economic relief to 
the population and to provide the incentive for a corre- 
sponding effort in farming. 

Tea, coffee and sugar have been the other shortages, while 
vegetables, fruit, wines, dairy products, meat and fish 
have been plentiful—great surpluses used to go to 
unoccupied France. Recently, canning of meat, fish and 
vegetables has developed on a large scale, although it has 
been hampered by the shortage of tin. The capacity of fish 
canneries in Morocco alone has been made equal to that 
of Portugal (1.5 million boxes of tins produced by §2 
plants). Fifty-one Mozoccan plants have been engaged in 
production of tinned vegetables. North Africa can thus 
serve not only as a convenient base for food supplies to 
Allied armies in Africa, but also as the producer of export 
surpluses which Lord Woolton may welcome. 


Mineral Wealth 


The two main minerals of North Africa are iron ore 
and phosphates. The pre-war output of iron ore amounted 
to some 3.5-4 million tons (2.2 million tons metal content), 
an output equal to, if not greater than, the whole of 
Spanish metropolitan and Moroccan extraction. More than 
three-quarters of all North African iron ore comes from 
Algeria and about a quarter from Tunisia. It also seems 
that a considerable expansion of output may be easy to 
achieve. It has often been said that vested interests in 
Metropolitan France stood in the way of a full-scale 
exp'oitation of Algerian ore resources. 

The position with regard to rock phosphates is some- 
what more complicated. Out of the tota! of about 4 million 
tons of annual production, more than 2 millions used 
to be produced in Tunisia and 1.5 million in French 
Morocco. During the armistice years, exports of phosphates 
to France and to Germany absorbed about one-third of 
the output. Italy used to buy up a considerable portion. 
The Bureau des Recherches et des Participations Miniéres 
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has nevertheless been compelled to limit production ; the 
greater part of the mines have been idle and only main- 
tenance services have been kept up. It is difficult to say 
what proportion of the North African rock phosphates 
can be absorbed by Allied countries in the near future, 
though phosphates will be needed in some quantity both 
for explosives and fertilisers. 

A well thought out and enlightened economic policy 
can use the resources of North Africa to strengthen Allied 
war potential. It can also promote the economic advance- 
ment of the region to an extent which was unimaginable 
during the years of depression and the subsequent period, 
in which the restrictive influences of competitive French 
agricultural and mining interests set narrow limits to the 
development of North African economy. The Allied occupa- 
tion has brought an unexpectedly quick close to the wholly 
artificial and economically irrational experiment of pseudo- 
industrialisation undertaken by Vichy under the pressure 
of shortages and German looting. Apart from the transfer 
of some textile factories from France, it has boiled down 
to the encouragement of small-scale, primitive handicrafts 
which were called upon to fill the gaps left by the falling-off 
of French imports. But it was clear from the beginning 
that the small and obselete handicrafts could have no future 
before them from the moment when the competition of 
European manufactured goods became active again. The 
industrialisation scheme led the economic departments of 
Vichy’s North African administration to undertake wasteful 
experiments in search of oil and coal resources. The results, 
even according to official Vichy statements, were very dis- 
appointing—although this did not prevent the press from 
publishing wildly exaggerated claims about the creation of 
a North African fuel base. 

Another experiment, started under the pressure of the 
cotton shortage, but in the longer run totally unjustified 
economically, was Vichy’s scheme to create “a second 
Egvpt” in the French possessions. The Niger valley was 
singled out for this purpose; and the whole scheme was 
linked with the p!an to build a Trans-Sahara railway. which 
wou'd carry the cotton crops across the desert—northwards. 
The failure of the railway scheme was described in 
The Economist of May 23, 1942. The slogan of “a 
second Egvot inside the French Empire” figured prom- 
inently in Vichy’s propaganda. It was warmly sunnorted 
by the German press, which emphasised its anti-British 
edge and presented the whole enterprise as the French 
revanche for Fashoda. North Africa has also been partly 
affected by the “second Egypt” plan; and a start was 
meade, under the auspices of General Nogués, by the 
Office des Béni Amir, which was said to have put 45 


thovrsand Moroccan nomadic families to the cultivation of 
cotton. 


The Currency Question 


The organisation of the economic life of French North 
Africa will demand close co-operation between the local 
French administration and the proper Allied authorities. 
Immediate policy will have to be ruled by the require- 
ments of the United Nations’ war effort. The most urgent 
task is probably the settlement of the currency problem 
for the duration of the war. The first step has been taken 
by fixing the rate of exchange between the new military 
pound and the franc at 1:300. Inflation of currency 


has developed in North Africa at a quicker pace 
than in France itself, as the local banks of issue 
have had to finance the increased and one-sided trade 


with France. In December 1941 the Bank of Algeria was 
authorised by Vichy to increase its note circulation from 
3 to 10 milliard francs. The volume of currency in Morocco 
was in August 1942 five times bigger than it was before the 
war. In the light of this the new rate of exchange seems 
to be fair to the interests of the local population. 


Party Politics in Eire 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


November toth 


Att the signs of a coming General Election are beginning 
to appear in the political world. The election is due to take 
place before next autumn. It would be legally possible to 
postpone it in view of the emergency, and at one time it 
was thought that such a postponement would take place. 
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The Government has stated that it would not make any 
move to postpone the election without the unanimous agree. 
ment of all parties. In view of the gains by the Labour 
Party at the local elections, such agreement is no longer 
possible. It may be taken, therefore, that the election will 
be he.d, probably in the spring. The holding of an election 
in present circumstances gives rise to many difficulties. The 
paper shortage will prevent proper canvassing, and the 
reduced transport facilities will prevent many voters from 
going to the poll. Moreover, it is regrettable that party con- 
troversy should be awakened in times of such danger. The 
Government, however, takes the view that these evils are 
outweighed by the renewed vote of confidence which it 
hopes to obtain. Any suggestion that the Government does 
not command the support of the majority in the county 
weakens its authority to deal with the grave internal and 
external problems with which it is beset. It therefore seeks 
a new mandate from the people. 

The Government party faces the election with many 
advantages, and many disadvantages. Unquestionably, its 
greatest advantage is the personality of Mr de Valera, whose 
handiing of the war situation has increased his reputation 
among all parties. Complete confidence is felt in Mr de 
Valera’s determination to preserve the neutrality of the 
country, a matter upon which all parties are agreed. He has, 
furthermore, shown a determination in dealing with internal 
disorder which many of his critics wou'd not have granted 
him some years ago. The conservative financial policy which 
the Government has pursued, and its attitude on the central 
banking question, have allayed the fear held by some that 
Mr de Valera has dangerous left-wing tendencies in 
economic and social matters. It would not be surprising if 
his party received support from certain conservative 
elements in the country who have hitherto voted against 
him. 

Against all these advantages, the Government party 
suffers from countervailing disadvantages. Any party that 
has been in office for ten years is bound to experience the 
unpleasant sensation of the swing of the pendulum. More- 
over, the last three years have been a period of exceptional 
difficulty. The public have suffered many deprivations and 
inconveniences for which the Government is, rightly or 
wrongly, blamed. While it cannot be denied that the supply 
question has been bungled in certain directions, it must be 
admitted that the difficulties have been largely outside the 
Government’s control. The sudden reduction of imports has 
necessitated a move in the direction of self-sufficiency at 
a pace which has proved unwelcome even to a Government 
committed to a policy of autarky. It appears possible that 
the supply situation may improve in the future and that 
the evils of the transition may have been greater than those 
of the years to come. The main criticism of the Government 
comes from the Labour Party, who are dissatisfied with the 
wages stabilisation order. In view of the fact that both 
home-produced raw materials and imports have risen 
steeplv in price, the stabilisation of wages was a courageous 
step if inflation was to be avoided. The stop order on wages 
has been tempered by a provision for raising the wages of 
the most lowly-paid workers and by granting bonus orders 
in special circumstances Nevertheless, the measure is 
naturally unpopular with the trade unions, and will cer- 
tainly cost the Government votes. 


Votes for Labour ? 


It is doubtful if many of these lost votes will be given to 
the official opposition led by Mr Cosgrave. On external 
policy, this party is at one with the Government. The resig- 
nation of Mr Dillon from the party, arising out of his 
advocacy of going into the war, indicates the strength of 
its views on the maintenance of neutrality. Its programme 
for the election promises large interest-free loans to farmers, 
the derating of agricultural land, the electrification of rural 
areas and family allowances. Apart from the last item, this 
programme is calculated to appeal to the rural rather than 
the urban voter. The probability is that the votes lost by 
the Government will be given to the Labour Party rather 
than to the official opposition. The swing will be to the left 
rather than to the right. 

The Labour Party occupies the same position as the 
present Government party did in 1932. Having had no ex- 
perience of the responsibilities of office, it is prepared to 
make sweeping promises of social and economic betterment 
to the electorate. Its trump card with the working classes 
will be the unpopularity of the wages stabilisation order. 
The rising cost of living and the shortage of supplies have 
naturally caused a good deal of general discontent, and the 
Labour Party will no doubt succeed in landing some fish 
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these troubled waters. It advocates an extensive pro- 

e of pubiic works, which, however, must necessarily 
wait the end of the war on account of the shortage of raw 
materials. This party has also adopted vague theories 
of monetary reform, based on breaking the link between the 
[rsh currency and sterling and the financing of large-scale 
yblic works by Government borrowing. There can be little 
qoubt that the Labour Party will gain some seats at the 
dection. 

As far as can be foreseen at the present time, the proba- 
pity is that the Opposition will lose some Votes to the 
Government and the Government to Labour. It is also con- 
jdered likely that many independents will be returned. It is 
quite possible that no single party will be sufficiently strong 
form an administration. In this case, a coalition between 
the Government and Cosgrave parties might emerge. No 
gther partnership seems possible in view of the bad relations 
tetween Labour and the other two parties. Many people who 
ye critical of the wisdom of holding an election in these 
troublesome times ask the question whether, if a coalition 
is like'y to emerge from the election, it should not be 
established immediately and the election postponed. What- 
wer there is to be said in favour of such a solution, it is 
not practical politics. Something more than the difficulties 
of the existing situation is necessary to bring to an end 
mimositi:s as bitter as those that unfortunately prevail 
between the two parties which are heirs to the unhappy split 
over the treaty and the fraternal strife of the civil war. 


The Canadian Army 
System 
[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


September 30th 


TuE resignation of Brigadier Harold J. Riley from the post 
of district officer commanding in Winnipeg has precipitated 
acontroversy over the organisation of the Canadian Army, 
which promises to lead to reforms in the top level of military 
adminstrauon, The Riley resignation caused vigorous 
protests, not only in Winnipeg newspapers, but in much of 
the press of Canada, indicating that more was at stake than 
the local disappointment of a military administrator who 
commanded confidence in his own circles. 

Brigadier Riley had a distinguished career as a soldier in 
the last war. He practised law in Winnipeg until he accepted 
the local command in 1940, shortly after the Hon. J. L. 
Ralston became Minister of National Defence. The reason 
for his resignation was given as poor health, but the super- 
fciality of this explanation was evident when, shortly after- 
wards, Brigadier Riley accepted the post of administrator of 
military manpower within the new selective service system. 

Beyond this, the facts are not generally known, The 
Winnipeg Free Press commented :— 


The official announcement contains nothing but the usual 
superficial statement of facts, and in view of the knowledge 
widely available here of the keenness of Brigadier Riley to 
do what he could to serve his country, the question is bound 
to be asked—it is indeed already being asked—whether his 
resignation is due to the difficulties which a man of his 
energy, initiative and independence is bound to encounter 
when attempting to work inside a military machine such as 
we have now developed in Canada, so largely staffed with 
men who are unable either by constitution or by training 
to deal swiftly with administrative matters. . . . 

ere is information available in every military district in 
Canada of the difficulties which have resulted from the deter- 
mination of the men charged with major responsibilities to 
concentrate power in their own hands, to delegate as little 
a possible, and to effect wherever possible the advancement 
of those administrative officers in the army who are ready 
and willing to play the game according to the infinitely detailed 
regulations laid down at headquarters with the resulting 
entanglement of infinite red tape. Everyone is familiar with 
instances of prolonged delay in making decisions, the result 
of headquarters being overwhelmed in detail. Everyone is 
familiar with the widespread lack of initiative and the wide- 
spread lack of capacity in army administration. 


The same newspaper immediately subjected the top 
administration of the Canadian Army to a_ searching 
analysis, with interesting results that have been noted 
widely in Canada. It found that the svstem now followed 
in Ottawa resembles very closely the British War Office, or, 
More correctly, the British Army Council system, prior to 
reforms resu't'ng from Lord Esher’s report of 1904. In 
€ present British sense, there is no Army Council in 
Ottawa. The Canadian Militia Act vests in the Defence 
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Minister all the powers which in Britain are exercised by 
the Council. The Esher reforms in Britain involved the 
creation of an Army Council immediately below the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

In Canada, under the existing set-up, there has been no 
decentralisation of the kind practised in the British Army 
Council. All power is concentrated in the hands of the Chief 
of the General Staff; and the heads of other Army 
branches, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General 
and the Master General of Ordnance, occupy subservient 
positions. The point involved in the Riley case clearly illus- 
trated that district commanders, too, possess no actual 
independence, such as would be a bar to over-concentration 
of authority and which would encourage initiative. 


Public Interest 


This discovery—for it has really been a discovery in view 
of public apathy towards all Army affairs before the war— 
has become the focal point of a fresh discussion on Army 
administration. It is clear from the public reaction that 
centralised authority in the persons of the Minister and the 


Russia 
African Aftermath 


*HE news about the Allied victories in Egypt and French 
‘| North Africa came to the Russian pubiic almost on the 
morrow of the anniversary of the Revolution. In spite of the 
hardships of the second winter, which still lie ahead, there 
have recently been many signs of a restored and increased 
confidence in the country’s own strength and ability to fight 
on. The successful defence of Stalingrad has dispelled the 
feeling of uncertainty which was perceptible during the 
summer retreat. The news of the Allied victories has acted 
as an additional tonic to the already climbing morale of the 
people. 

The first reaction to the advance of the Eighth Army in 
Egypt was reserved. The main point in press comments 
was the undeniable fact that the concentration of the 
Luftwaffe on the Russian front created the lull in Egypt 
which enabled the RAF to obtain an overwhelming 
superiority over Rommel’s forces. And, between the lines, 
there still lingered the tone of Stalin’s anniversary speech, 
with its deprecating reference to the “four German and 
eleven Italian divisions ” in Egypt. Even the very first news 
about the landings in French North Africa was received 
with some of the scepticism that had accumulated during 
the long and grim summer of “ Anglo-Saxon inactivity.” 
But, as the news from North Africa revealed the full scope 
of the operations, their speed, their thorough planning 
and their clockwork precision, the ice was broken at once ; 
and reserve was dropped altogether. 

For the first time in the course of this war, the Wehrmacht 
has been given a lesson in blitzkrieg by the Allies—this has 
been the keynote of Soviet press and radio comment. It is 
not difficult to imagine how this must have affected feeling 
throughout the country. The impatience for a Second Front 
has been markedly quietened. Allied action has provided the 
proof that the “ inactivity of the Anglo-Saxon powers ” was 
only outward appearance. The suspicion of sinister forces 
allegedly working for some sort of a negotiated peace behind 
the scenes, a suspicion which emerged in the articles and 
comments on Hess, has been countered by the most con- 
vincing deeds. And the fact that the strategic initiative has 
been wrested from the enemy has played a further part in 
the dispelling of “ the myth of German invincibiilty.” Russia 
was first to demonstrate the power of defence against the 
German blitzkrieg. What was still lacking was the proof that 
defensive strategy would be replaced by offensive action, the 
action for which Russian military commentators were calling 
almost daily. Now, the African campaign has been taken as 
a harbinger of the great turning of the tables. 

The implications of the African campaign were explained 
by Stalin himself in terms which, naturally enough, were 
more cautious than the popular press comment. It is signifi- 
cant that Stalin gave his public acknowledgment of the 
campaign in the form of an interview with the same 


American correspondent through whom he addressed world 
opinion in his “ prodding ” statement some weeks ago. The 
“ prodding campaign ” has been called off in a most authori- 
tative manner. Stalin’s statement contained a rather signifi- 
cant sentence: 
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Chief of the General Staff is generally regarded not Only as 
faulty organisation, but as a cause of distrust of the abjjj 

of the professional soldier. In effect, in matters of Policy 
appointments and administration, the Minister, and through 
him the Cabinet, has the benefit of advice from only on. 
man. In contrast, the British Army Council provides Similar 
guidance from the collective wisdom of a Council of foy; 
military members and three civilians. 

There has been no Esher report to rescue the Canadian 
Army from the chaos of the current system. As the Free 
Press pointed out, in Canada the Minister is his own Amy 
Council, and the Chief of the General Staff is placeq in 
power and influence, in a réle akin to that of a commander. 
in-chief. “ The evils that afflicted the British War Office up 
to 1904,” it commented, “ are now apparent in Ottawa.” 

It added that Canadian experience had shown that the 
Chief of the General Staff represents the close-knit group 
of professional soldiers who are the Canadian equivalent of 
the old military caste which, once it is formed, can so easily 
dominate an army. From these fresh examinations into 
army organisation in Canada have come demands fo, 
reform and for remodelling the machinery at the top. 


at War 


The campaign in Africa refutes once more the sceptics who 
affirm that the Anglo-American leaders are not capable of 
organising a serious war campaign, 

The reference to “sceptics” does not appear for the 
first time ; Stalin’s anniversary speech, too, carried a simila 
reference. It is difficult to say who the sceptics are, So far, 
no distinct “ sceptical ” tendency or line has made its appear- 
ance either in the Russian press or on any other forum on 
which Russian opinion is voiced. The most likely explana. 
uion is that Stalin’s remark had in mind an undefined and 
undefinable state of mood rather than any distinct tendency 
or any crystallised political attitude. ’ 

Stalin’s reply to the question about “ the Soviet offensive 
power in the east joining the Allies in the west ” was un- 
equivocal and guarded. 

There need be no doubt, he said, that the Red Army wil 
fulfil its task with honour, as it has been fulfilling it through. 
out the war. 

Recent Russian propaganda has also tended to show con- 
siderably more reserve on this subject than before. During 
the winter of 1941-42, and until the summer retreat of 1942, 
the offensive slogans “ Victory now ” or “ Victory in 1942” 
were in the forefront, although it was obvious that the con- 
ditions for a victorious offensive were then absent. The 
present tone of the press reflects a more sober view of the 
position ; and, between the lines, the public is offered the 
suggestion that offensive activities in the east can be en- 
visaged solely in conjunction with Allied action in the west 

* 


Ploughing-up.—For some time, the press has carried 
detailed reports on the expansion of the sown area in the 
east. Some of these reports have been conflicting and make 
it very difficult to assess the actual results of the campaign 
The Commissariat for Agriculture recently summed up the 
position, stating that the newly sown area covers § million 
acres. The achievement is a great one, but it falls short of 
some of the exaggerated claims which were made previously 
in the press. 





* 


Timber.—The People’s Commissariat for ‘Timber has 
published a report about timber production. Most of the 
timber trusts have fulfilled their plans well ahead of 
schedule. This has been particularly the case with the 
timber industries in the north. The Karel Drev (the 
Karelo-Finnish Timber Trust), for instance, comp!eted the 
plan for 1942 by the end of October. The plywood industry, 
it is said, has doubled its output of high-quality plywood 
during this year. Some of the enterprises under the Com- 
missariat for Timber have been engaged in defence pro 
duction, turning out skis, aeroplane timber, aero-sledges, 
pontoons and so on. 

* 

Ladoga Transport.—The last weeks before the freezing 
of Lake Ladoga have been very intensive'y used to increase 
the supply of fuel, food and ammunition to Leningrad. 
Loading and unloading facilities have been improvised 0 
the banks of the Ladoga to handle a number of sh'ps 
simultaneously. The unloading of coal is carried out with 
the help of steam shovels, and the traffic is handled by 
women mainly, Leningrad’s former typists and secretaries 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Standstill Earnings 


FURTHER quarter’s figures—for the period to Sep- 

tember 30th—are now available in The Economist’s 
sew series of industrial profits computations. For readers 
who require details of the recent revision of this 30-year-old 
gries, The Economist of May 23rd, June 6th, and Sep- 
ember 19th this year will provide them. This article con- 
inues the discussion of gross profits earned by 
industry, before the claims of the tax collector have distorted 
ihe figures. In addition, further reforms have been intro- 
duced in the table showing the distribution of profits and 
turns on various classes of capital, and also in the tabula- 
tion of profits by industrial groups. 

It has been apparent for some time that profits, subject to 
the control of 100 per cent EPT, have, in the chart-reader’s 
argon, been bumping along the bottom. The results of the 
latest quarter show a further slight rebound, already dimly 
apparent in the second quarter results, from the lowest 
els of a year ago. It would not be safe to put too much 
reliance on the results of the third quarter companies, whose 
fom (owing to the composition of the sample) has often 
been unpredictable. But the general conclusion is clear from 
Table I. below: — 


aBLE 1.—474 Tuirp QUARTER COMPANII Gross PROFITS 
New Basis (in {£000 
All Figures Gro 
\ Y Iwo Ye ) J 
I | Pr I Y 
1939) | | (194 (1941) (1942) 
| 
} e i i 
interest 147; 8 5.190 8 -] % 3 4,666 | l 
ref. divs 11,630 | 18-4 | 11,823] 18-3 | 11,957 | 18-7 | 12,267) 18-7 
juity div | 35,815 | 56-6 | 34,604 | 53+ 4,241 5 094 | 53 
Sub-Total | 52,592 | 83-1 | 51,617 | 80 51,234 | 80-1 | 52,027 | 79-4 
Pree reserves and | | <a 
net carry forward 9,974 | 15-7 | 12,128 | 18-8 | 11,682 | 18-3 | 1 34) 1 
her savings* i 765 1-2 758 | 1-2 1,034 1 + 398 | l 
its before tax, | | } 
but. after EPT 63,331 |100-0 | 64,503 |] 0 3.9 ] 0 | 65,459 |100 -0 
Per cent, of third 
eding year 100 101-8 100-9 103-3 


ate of tax applied 


* Redemption funds, deferred repa et grossed up at corresponding rates of tax 


Here are 474 companies whose profits, before standard 
mcome-tax but after EPT, have increased by just over 
2per cent, from £64 millions to £65.5 millions. The fact is 
more surprising in its direction than its extent, for it 
can hardly be said that this minor increase “puts the profit 
back into war.” Yet it is an increase which would have been 
all the greater but for a substantial fall in rubber and 
shipping profits, and it calls for an explanation. 

In part, the reason lies in the writing back into profits 
of certain reserves, for EPT and other special purposes, 
which were made on a cautious scale earlier in the war. 
This is hardly surprising, now that directors know their 
EPT standards, and also the measure of any special financial 
reserves demanded in the third year of war. This release of 
‘xcessive appropriations made in previous years has un- 
doubtedly played an appreciable part in the modest uptilt 
of profits during the last few months. Further, a number of 
companies which, in the early stages of the war had lost 
their peacetime business, and had not replaced it by war 
contracts, have by now successfully changed over, and 
have restored their profit-earning capacity at, or near, their 
EPT standards, Any increase in profits for such reasons as 
these is, indeed, to be welcomed rather than lamented. 
Finally, there is a limited group of companies, serving the 
Consumption trades, which still continues to profit by 
generous spending on the part of certain sections of the 
Public, Rising entertainment and brewery profits may sug- 
gest that Lord Kindersley’s adjurations to save go unheeded 
by some people, but even here, it is well to add, the Excise 





greatly profits from more water in the barrel and from 
crowded cinemas which cost little extra either in manpower 
or celluloid. 

There is, then, nothing in the latest results which can 
be read as a challenge to the ubiquitous control of EPT 
throughout industry. Nor is the extent of the rebound of 
profits from the trough in any way remarkable. This is 
evident from a consideration of Table II below: 


(ABLE II.—Gross PROFITS BEFORE TAX BY FINANCIAL YEAR 
(In {000’s) 
Accounting .’ 
Date of 1938 1939 194( 1941 194 
Falling Ir Loy 
f 3 68,941 64,660 67,282 saa 
tq 37 291 60,474 
8 8,648 52,04 
38 39,579 39,844 37,644 ‘ 
l ‘ 37,348 9,473 : 
162 21,299 21,44 
Se 42,880 40,900 | 42,636 
] 34 | 41,650 58,457 | 
7 421 38 
64 156,236 162,927 154,538 ‘ 
752 131,981 131,163 
2,5 307, € 8,331 2,100 
Wi 277,2 269,567 
497* 70,368 73,87 
t Incomplete * Incomplete results for first three larters. 


The same point is even clearer from the index number 
of these same gross profits in Table III. In the second 
quarter of this year (the latest for which reliable figures are 
yet available) profits were running merely 0.4 per cent higher 
than in 1938. And this result refers to gross profits, before 
deduction of income-tax. Taking net profits as reported 





THE ECONOMIST NEW PROFITS SERIES. 


The notes below may assist readers to follow the 
improvements in our profits figures. 


The new figures are presented throughout on a 
gross basis and represent the closest estimate that 
can be made of industrial profits, before deducting 
any charge for standard income tax. 


The gross profits are shown (a) under periods in 
which they were published and (b) under the periods 
in which they were earned. 


(a) A four-year comparison of gross profits of 
companies whose accounts were published in the 
latest quarter of this year is given in Table I. 

(b) A five-year linked comparison of gross 
profits arranged by accounting periods is given in 
Table II., and this is expressed as a quarterly 
geometric index number of gross profits (four 
quarters 1938 = 100) in Table III. 


The Economist index of net reported profits (i.e., 
net profits taken from the companies’ accounts with- 
out adjustment for taxation) has been converted from 
an arithmetic to a geometric basis (July, 1935, to 
June, 1936 = 100) and is given in Table IV. 


As from the second quarter of 1942, the figures of 
Table V. have been calculated on the new gross 
profits of Table I., less interest. The companies given 
in Table VI. have been partially regrouped. The net 
profits are still given on the old basis, that is as 
reported by the companies, but gross profits are on 
the new basis of Table I. 


A 





640 


in the companies’ accounts themselves (these are struck, in 
many cases, after charging standard tax), the present level 
is 95.4 (four quarters ended June, 1936 = 100), against ap- 
proximately 125 immediately before war broke out. 

We may now introduce the further changes in our profits 
figures, referred to in the first paragraph. Table V below 
shows the revised figures for distribution of profits among, 
and percentage payments to, various classes of capital. 


raBLe V.—DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CAPITAL 


Proportion of Adjusted Rate of Payment 


Net Profits (Gross) 
SESE — 
Pref Ord. |To Free! ,,, a Earned | Pa 
Div. Div. Reserves Deb Pref. on Ord on O 
1941 : > j % > , 
ist quarter 17-7 73:1 9-2 4-5 6:1 16-3 14°5 
2nd % 23 -4 65-9 10-7 4-6 6°8 10 -6 9-0 
rd ” 25-7 65-0 9°3 4-5 6-9 12-1 10-6 
4th : , 29°5 54-1 | 16-4 46 | 6-4 10-9 8-4 
Whole Year ... 23.4 65.5 | 11.1 2 | 6.6 12.4 10.6 
1942 
lst quarter 19-9 71-3 8-8 4-2 | 9 17-0 15-1 
and ” . 23-8 63-4 12-8 4 5-9 9-9 8-3 
NEW BASIS 
Qnd quarter... 21-3 54 -€ 24-1 4-6 6-0 11 -€ 8 -€ 
ied ° 20 8 59-5 19-7 4-8 6°3 12-0 10-0 


Hitherto this table has been based on estimates derived 





PaBie II].—INDExX oF Gross PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 


(Four Quarters ended December, 1938= 100) 


Ax t x Periods Ended In 
Ist Quarter | 2nd Qua Sed ( 4th Q 
1939.. . 98 > 98 -51 97 «3 c 35 
1940 101 -20 99 -68 10% 7-49 
1941 96 -2 8 -83 95 -88° 7 -01* 
1943 100 -9* 100 -4* 
— * Prov 
TaBLeE I\ INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS 
BY PUBLICATION DATE 
Revised Geometric Basis) 
(Four Quarters ended June, 1936=100) 
Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 4th ( 
1939 129-3 125-2 124 -4 121 -€ 
1940 120-7 120-8 116-8 115-1 
194] 112-9 104 -7 101 98 -¢ 
1942 96 -5 94-48 oad 
* Revised Figur 
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from net profits reported by the companies themselves, It 
has now been revised on the basis of gross profits as com. 
puted in Tables I and II. The result is to reduce the pro. 
portion of gross profits distributed on preference, and. 
particularly, on ordinary capital, and to increase pro tant, 
the proportion set aside to free reserves. The effect, so far ag 
the earnings percentages are concerned, is rather irregular 
and it would perhaps be wise to regard the second quarter 
links which are given for comparison as a mere makeshift 
bridge until the new series has established itself. 

The revision of Table VI is twofold. First, revised grogg 
profits figures are given for each industrial group in tum 
(the reported net profits figures have been retained to show 
what the companies’ accounts say, compared with what 
they ought to say). Secondly, we have given a further syb. 
division of the large miscellaneous group, and distinguished 
more closely between shipbuilding, engineering and general 
heavy industrial concerns. 

In these times, we must be content with exhibiting 
rather than expounding, these quarterly industrial profits 
figures as they appear, at least until some major change in 
trend occurs. The latest figures are far from showing such 
change. Over industry as a whole, profits and dividends 
remain stable, and are likely to continue so. The recent 
rise in ordinary shares may have been discounting victory, 
No one would pretend that it was based on increases in 
equity earnings and dividends which are at present in sight, 
or are possible under present conditions. 


raBLe VI PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(Quarter ended September 30, 1942) 
— —____ ———— — 2 
“New Gross Profit “Old” Net Profits 
000"s) (£000's) 
Indnstria 

Grouy ( 1 77 

I ¢ Latest ! I Latest 

y Year Yea Year 

} Land 4 34 3,194 1,40 1,73 
S } 2,094 9] 84) 

( I l 4 38 0 24 
El 9 940 62 6]7 
H Ixe i 4 Dr. 112 55 Dr. 100 Der 7 
Ne x ] 1.96] > 448 1,349 1,509 
5 4 ) 622 2,403 9] 
Tele I 2 3 , 159 135 
ra 2 Dr. 65 61 Dr 15 Dr. 18 
Warel 2 l 134 124 117 
1 ta 7 1, 1,445 381 737 
O 9 3,7 3,472 3,767 4,309 
R ] 7 1,151 1,391 61 
it a4 1,] 1,218 1,028 1,072 
Br ( 11,58 11,798 6,191 6,287 
I ( ) 3 4 3,09 2,163 2,057 
SI : ] l ; 1,887 1,398 1,429 
leé 1 4,64 4,127 2,611 2,142 
B MI ) 703 1037 374 548 
Ek I 4 1,634 1,566 945 918 
Coal 4 7,296 8,192 5.997 4071 
M ( ] 2,21 3,074 1,654 1,725 
S 792 728 499 473 
I et l 1,034 1,08 642 684 
Other ¢ pani S 64 8,787 8 798 5,701 5,423 
474 63,9 65,459 39,406 39,293 


Finance and Banking 


Note Reserve Falls 


Although the November making-up has already made 
its influence felt in the money market this week, the credit 
position has been exceptionally easy. The clearing banks 
have been prepared to buy January maturities in limited 
amount, and the market has found no difficulty whatever 
in obtaining the finance to run any addition to its bill 
portfolios. The discount market had to take up a rather 
larger amount of bills this week, the total application for 
Treasury bills at last week’s tender having dropped by 
some {15,000,000 and the proportionate allotment at the 
lowest price accepted having risen consequently from 31 
to 36 per cent. Treasury Deposit Receipt payments by 
the clearing banks* were stepped up from £30 million to 
£45 million this week, the last figure comparing with 
current maturities of £30 million. The pre-encashment of 
current maturities had been on a small scale, and the true 
excess of TDR payments over maturities can have been 


little more than the nominal figure of £15 million. In spite 
of the heavier net floating debt borrowing during the week, 
Government balances at the Bank of England have made 
little recovery from the exceptionally low level reached the 
previous week. The past week’s increase in this item 
amounted to £1,015,000, raising the total to £8,178,000. 
Thus the policy of maintaining these balances at the most 
economical level possible is being continued, Never has the 
immobilisation of cash in Public deposits been so persistently 
small as in recent months. Despite a further expansion of 
£2,034,000 in the note circulation, bankers’ deposits have 
risen by £2,790,000 to reach the very comfortable level of 
£145,721,000. The key to this expansion is provided by 
the further rise of £3,210,000 in Government securili¢s. 
The latest increase in the circulation only leaves £15,007,000 
of unissued notes in reserve and reduces the reserve ratio 
to 8.1 per cent. It is generally expected that the recom- 
stitution of both figures by the appropriate increase in the 
fiduciary issue will have occurred within a week. 
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The New Franc Rate 


One of the more interesting aspects of the introduc- 
.. of British Military Authority sterling notes in North 
sick ig that it re-establishes an official contact between 

jing and Vichy French francs which | have hitherto 
or Aded the basis of the French North African currencies. 
Pen that contact was lost in July, 1941, the official rate 
was 176% francs to the £, and this relation has been pre- 
served for the francs circulating in all the French terri- 
tories Which came under the control of the French National 
Committee. But since July, 1941, the French currency 
and, therefore, that of the territories under Vichy control, 
has suffered a considerable measure of inflation and de- 
preciation. Some measure of that depreciation was pro- 
vided by the rate for the Moroccan franc in Tangiers, where 
up to 550 francs to the £ has recently been quoted. Some 
acknowledgment of this depreciation had to be made in 
fixing the official rates for the military sterling and dollar 
notes taken into these territories by the British and Ameri- 
can forces. The rates fixed—75 francs to the $ and 300 francs 
to the {—appear a reasonable compromise. But it follows 
that henceforward the francs circulating in North Africa 
will be at a considerable discount on those circulating in 
the Free French territories—a problem which, if the differ- 
entiation has to apply to the contiguous territories of French 
West and Equatorial Africa, may hold far more difficult 
potential than it does to-day. The differentiation also seems 
to preclude the new Free French central bank, the Cassse 
Centrale pour la France Libre, from fulfilling any function 
in the North African territories. This confusion which 
exists in the monetary affairs of the various French terri- 
tories is but the counterpart of the prevailing uncertainty 
of their political set-up, and of the obstacles that stand in 
the way of their ultimate reunion. Inevitable as was the 
decision to give the North African francs an exchange 
value differing considerably from that of the Free French 
francs, it cannot be denied that it is setting up a store 
of forbidding problems for the future. 


Monetary Regime in North Africa 


The introduction of military sterling and dollar notes 
in North Africa is in no way intended to provide the wedge 
for establishing a new monetary regime in those territories. 
The special sterling and dollar notes are designed to meet 
the immediate needs of the Allied forces, and it is not 
expected that they will form any permanent part of the 
monetary circulation. The fact that they will not be legal 
tender outside the areas in which they are issued will 
deprive them of most of their attraction to local hoarders. 
One must, therefore, expect that as soon as they get into the 
hands of the local population they will be taken to the 
banks for exchange into local francs. Ultimately, therefore, 
these special notes should make their way to the banks of 
issue in the territories concerned. These are the Banque 
@Etat du Maroc, whose notes circulate in Tangiers as well 
as in French Morocco, and the Banque de l’Algérie. Both 
banks have small metallic reserves, but the bulk of the 
backing for the notes they issue is provided by French 
Government securities. Their advances to the French 
Government have increased over the past two years as a 
result of the disequilibrium in the trade between France 
and the North African colonies. There has been an appreci- 
able balance of trade in favour of North Africa. This has 
been reflected in expanding claims by the colonies on 

france, which have been converted into direct loans to 
the French Government. This close link of the North 
‘rican currencies with the French franc must for the 
ume being be severed, and the fixing of a rigid exchange rate 
penween these francs and the dollar-sterling group must 
ting them into the Allied currency bloc. As the military 
hotes reach the two central banks, these institutions will 
Presumably be allowed to convert them into dollar and 
sterling balances, and thus the backing behind the local 
fanc currencies will begin to acquire a specific United 
Nations flavour. This process will be intensified as trade 


begins to develop between the North African territories 
and the Allied nations. 


* * * 


The Power of Credit Creation 


_ The London Cha 
‘ssue of its Journal, 
Which exists in so ma 


mber of Commerce, in the current 
expresses concern at the confusion 
ny minds about the function of money 
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and, in particular, about the position of the banks. It men- 
tions, as an example of the prevailing ignorance, the fact 
that The Economist should have been able to assert “ with- 
out challenge” that the banks are far from unique in their 
power to create credit and that this power can be wielded 
by merchants and tradespeople, Is this assertion really as 
astounding as the Chamber of Commerce Journal supposes 
it to be? If the bootmaker gives credit to his baker and 
the baker in his turn gives credit to the bootmaker, is not 
credit being created independently of the banking system? 
Will the London Chamber of Commerce deny that a nation- 
wide extension in this country of the “chit” system, for- 
merly so popular in the Far East, by which a host of trans- 
actions between shops and individuals are carried out on 
credit, would involve a true creation of credit? Will it 
deny that such credit would have a real effect on the cur- 
rency and price situations? There is nothing strange about 
The Economist’s assertion—certainly nothing so strange 
as the apparent indifference with which the bankers and 
merchants of the City of London, who presumably form 
the backbone of the Chamber of Commerce membership, 
have for so many years tolerated the type of economics for 
which the fournal has provided a sounding board. 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


The latest report of the Royal Bank of Scot:and, while 
conforming with the expansionist trend of banking figures 
in this country, shows some interesting contrasts to the 
general experience, Deposits at £89,200,000 are £7,193,000 
up on the year, thus establishing a new high record, while 
the balance-sheet total by reaching £108,172,000, has crossed 
the £100 million mark for the first time. An increase of 
£4,576,000 in the holding of British Government securities 
provides the main counterpart to the expansion in deposits. 
Up to this point, the experience of the Royal Bank dupli- 
cates that of most other British banks. The contrast lies 
in the fact that its advances, commercial bills discounted, 
and acceptances all show some increase over the year. The 
movements may be modest, but they reflect a vigorous and 
welcome maintenance of the genuine banking—as opposed 
to investment—side of the business. The net profit for 
the year to October roth last amounted to £516,386, as 
compared with £491,522 for the previous year. The latest 
figure, grossed up for tax, shows that the profit before taxa- 
tion was the largest declared in the history of the bank. 
Yet it is interesting to note that the figure shown in the 
report is arrived at “after providing for income-tax and 
National Defence Contribution.” There is no mention of 
Excess Profits Tax, and one may assume that last year’s 
profits did not reach the EPT standard. If that standard is 
in effect based not on past profits, but on the capital em- 
ployed in the business, it is evident this capital must be 
greatly in excess of the relevant figures shown in the 
balance-sheet. 
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Affords a complete international banking service 
through its branches in 
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Investment 


The Fruits of Victory 
It is one function of the Stock Exchange to act as a 
barometer and the general movement of prices over recent 
months has, clearly, had reference to a high pressure area 
which is still a very long way off. Within this general trend 
there are, however, minor influences at work, of which one 
was clearly the expectation that, this time, the efforts of 
the United Nations in North Africa were to be successful. 
There can be no doubt that some short term speculators 
sold on the event, but their relative lack of importance 1s 
demonstrated by the fact that the industrial index of The 
Financial News has, so far, fallen by no more than 0.749 
per cent, the fixed interest figure remaining virtually un- 
changed. There has, however, been one important subsidiary 
effect. Against this background of a reversal of the trend, 
the publicity given to the proposals for the control of 
speculation has been effective. The number of bargains 
marked has dropped by almost one third as against the 
hectic days at the beginning of last week, and the gambling 
element has almost completely vanished from the market. 
In the circumstances, there is some reason to suppose that 
the projected agitation at Westminster will be postponed. 
Meanwhile, however, the special sub-committee of the Stock 
Exchange, London, is making a very thorough investiga- 
tion as to the possibility of taking further action. It is far 
too early yet to say what their findings may be, but there 
is a general assumption, based on the experience of similar 
investigations here and abroad, that they will not find any- 
thing approaching a cut and dried solution. The pressure 
of opinion, both of the public and of the colleagues and 
competitors of those concerned, is the best means ol 
ecuring a better standard from the backsliders, but the 
number of these and the volume of business, in terms of 
money, which they handle are almost negligible against the 
totals involved. Under normal market conditions, it might 
easily increase and, if a further investigation at this stage 
can produce any suggestions, that is all to the good, but it 
is certain that the general trend of markets, and 90 per 
cent of the business which has produced it, is due to per 
fectly legitimate anticipation of events. There will always 
be room for differences of opinion as to whether a given 
level of prices is fully justified, but if an event is regarded 
as finally inevitable it may be discounted a very long time 
ahead. The real disagreement is as to when incentive to 
private initiative will be restored by permitting some rise 
in equity earnings, beyond the very moderate one already 
possible. Government pronouncements bearing on this ques- 
tion will be watched with great interest, and they will 
probably determine the long term rend of prices, As to 
the immediate outlook, the market is still in that slightly 
nervous state which invariably follows the cessation of a 
rise of protracted character. Business may well fall off 
further, but there is nothing in sight, at the moment, to 
suggest anything more drastic than a slowing down of the 
rise in equities, such as is natural as the return obtainable 
falls towards that received on long term Government 
securities. 


A Welcome Experiment 


The board of the Brazilian Warrant Agency and 
Finance Company are to be congratulated upon a proposal 
which can do much to prevent the abuse of nominees, so 
far as that company is concerned. The existing proprietors 
are being asked to sanction changes in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation, requiring that any transferee or purchaser of shares 
in the company shall sign a declaration, either that he holds 
the shares for his own account, or that they are held for a 
named person. It is intended to keep a list of these names 
and to make them available on the same terms as the 
register of the company. Should any person commit a 
breach of these requirements—supposing them to be 
adopted—power is sought to suspend his shares ; and shares 
so suspended will carry neither dividend nor right to vote 
during the period of default. They immediately become 
normal holdings, however, upon the requirements being 
complied with. The directors point out that they are con- 
vinced that no member of the board has been operating in 
the company’s shares, but they feel that the company 
works under circumstances which offer peculiar facilities 


for others to do so. The plan is, of course, conditional u 

its adoption as a special resolution, and it will not ae 
any existing holdings. Arrangements have been made With 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange so that there shal 
be no interference with the normal market in the shar 

and it is to be noted that the Committee has, by inference 
blessed the policy of control of the use of nominees, , 


* 


It remains to be seen whether or not the shareholder 
will adopt the plan. There is good reason why they should 
for operations by the ill-disposed can only harm their 
interests. At the same time, it is possible that some trustees 
will avoid investment in a company which imposes Special 
limitations upon the freedom of its shareholders. There cay 
be no doubt that the intention of the scheme is excel] 


and it seems that the provisions have been drawn 
so as to make evasion as difficult as possible and 
at the same time, avoiding any collision with th 


Companies Act. Even if it is adopted it will, howeve, 
not apply to existing nominee holdings in the com. 
pany’s shares, while there is no guarantee that companig 
as a whole will follow the example. In particular, jt js 
scarcely to be expected that those concerns in respect of 
which the need is felt to be greatest will hasten t 
change their Articles. The step is extremely welcome. I 
deserves the full support of the shareholders, and it Points 
the fact that one directorate at least is conscious of th 
evils of unrestricted use of nominees, which, in fact, defeat 
the intention of the law that the members of a company 
shall be able to’ discover who holds the shares. But the step 
will be most useful if it stimulates the Board of Trade x 
initiate legislation barring the use of nominees for reason 
of secrecy. It will be no easy matter to ensure that the tre 
beneficial owner is always disclosed, but, with good will » 
the part of directorates and the co-operation of the Stoc 
Exchange, it should be possible to effect a very great im- 
provement in this matter, which has for so long been a 
serious defect in company Jaw. 


* * * 
General Theatre Offer 
Through an intermediary, Philip Hill and Partners, the 


Gaumont-British Picture Corporation is offering to pur- § 


chase, at 12s. 6d., 90 per cent or more of outside holdings oi 
the 6s. 8d. participating preferred ordinary shares of th 
General Theatre Corporation. The latter concern is either 
a subsidiary or an associate of the former, but the exten 
of the present holding is not disclosed. The latest account 


are those for the year to March 31st, 1941, in respect of 


which no dividend was paid on the shares in question 
Payment was resumed with an interim of 4 per cent in 
March last. The rights are to a 15 per cent dividend non 
cumulative, and to $50 per cent of the profits. On liquidation, 
a premium of 15s. 4d. per share is due as a compensation 
for the writing off of 13s. 4d. per share in the recon 
struction of 1935. For the ensuing five years, distribu 
tions averaged 12 per cent per annum, and prices ranged 
from ros. 2}d. in 1936 to Is. 83d. in 1940, while in 1933 thes 
had touched 14s. 2}d. The sole reason given for the pur 
chase is a desire to consolidate the interests of Gaumont- 
British. This is an expression which may mean anything 0 
nothing, but Mr Rank has stated his intention to simplif 
the internal structure of the group. Gaumont-British 
manage the theatres and cinemas of General Theatres. The! 
must know the results for the year 1941-42, and it is im- 
possible for holders of the shares to reach a reasonable 
decision as to the merits of the offer until they are equall 
well informed. Judged by the market price prior to th 
offer, namely, 9s. 9d. to 10s. 9d., the offer is not ul 
generous, but that price is based on a position which is nov 
22 months old, and holders ought not to be asked to mak 
a decision in those circumstances. It is very difficult t 
tender any advice. The holders are in a very weak pos: 
tion in that it is quite impossible to say whether the! 
interests coincide with those of the group as a whole. I 
is therefore not surprising that the shareholders’ committe 
should have taken action. At a meeting on Wednesday the! 
expressed the view that. owing to the conflict of interest 
and the impending Board of Trade inquiry, an independet! 
1ccountant ought to be appointed to investigate the positia 
of General Theatres and report whether or no the offer ® 
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12s. 6d. per share is fair. Following this announcement, Mr 

‘k stated, at the Gaumont-British meeting, the extension 
of the offer until seven days after the appearance of the 
General Theatres accounts, a tardy step in the right direction. 


* * x 


Rubber—A Suggestion 

Mr T. H. Graham, chairman of the Malaya General 
Company, is among the latest to express his belief that 
there should be room for both plantation and synthetic 
rubber after the war. He bases this belief on the hope of 
some method of rationalisation between the two, aimed at 
the prevention of major slumps and booms, and he gives 
the arrangement between the natural and artificial nitrate 
producers as a possible model, It is still premature to 
attempt to forecast what potential production will be of 
either plantation or synthetic rubber after the war, but the 
owners of the former may at least hope that they will not 
be cast for the rdéle of the Chilean oficinas. For there is not 
as yet any suggestion that the output of synthetic rubber 
can be indefinitely extended at a low cost, although it is not 
an impossibility that such may be the case at some time in 
the comparatively early future. At present, however, the 
indications are that the cost factor will favour the well- 
placed and efficiently run plantation. The two positions 
will, however, probably have this in common, that costs 
per unit are likely to decline more rapidly with increased 
output in the case of the factory product, with consequent 
weakening of the bargaining power of the plantations. 
Taken by and large, the best hopes of a reasonable pros- 
perity for both sections of the industry must be based on 
an arrangement which ensures that the cost shall be suffi- 
ciently low not to impose any substantial barrier to the 
expansion of the use of the product. Granted that, and the 
emergence of a workable programme for the gradual deve- 
lopment of the economically more backward countries, the 
wartime expansion of transport by air and road should 
greatly stimulate the demand for rubber, and the planta- 
tions must have a large share in satisfying that demand until 
the time comes—if it ever does—when the factory product 
is definitely cheaper. Mr H. J. Welch, in his statement to 
shareholders of Malayalam, expresses the view that the 
plantations can hold their own even if synthetic production 
means a considerable cut in price. 


* * + 
British Celanese 


The revised terms of the scheme for dealing with the 
atrears of British Celanese preference dividend are now 
officially published, and will be submitted to special meet- 
ings on December 8th. They are essentially as set out in 
The Economist of November 7th, and, as they have the 
support of both the Association of Investment Trusts and 
the Shareholders’ Committee, they will, presumably, be 
adopted. In the sense that they give to the holders of the 
second preference shares a security that can probably be 
converted into cash, over a fairly extended period, for a 
sum roughly equivalent to the net amount of the dividends 
funded, the holders of that class of security may be held 
to have achieved their immediate objective. The estimate 
of what they will probably receive over a period of years 
is based, however, not on a clear account of past earnings, 
but on an estimate of the board’s, which may prove no more 
reliable than have some of their previous attempts to fore- 
cast the future of the undertaking. This fact, coupled with 
the circumstance that the future policy of the company is 
to be even less conservative than in the past, must cause 
considerable uncertainty about the long term investment 
value of the second preference shares at least. It may be 
that the duty of that class of holder was merely to obtain 
Payment in full, but it is evident that, if that is being 


effected at the cost of future security, it is a very poor 
bargain. 


Company Notes 


Bass Setback 


_ The decline in total profits of Bass, Ratcliffe and 
Gretton for the year to September 3oth last from £1,574,417 
© £1,560,942 is not considerable. Its significance lies in 
eing against the trend of soaring brewery gross receipts. 
The reason for the modest setback is not apparent from 
Mspection of the accounts. But it is very possible that 
indirect taxation has had a differential impact which presses 
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BRITISH CELANESE 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: CeLanese House, 
22, HANOVER Square, Lonpon, W.1. 
Registered Office: First F oor, 
50/54, Union Street, Torquay. 


17th November, 1942. 


DeaR Sir (oR Mapam), 


ARREARS OF DIVIDEND ON THE 7} PER 
CENT. PARTICIPATING SECOND CUMULA- 
TIVE PREFERENCE SHARES. 


Following the meeting held on the 29th October, 
it became clear from representations made to the 
Directors on the part of the Second Preference 
Shareholders who had opposed the Scheme sub- 
mitted to that Meeting, that the gap between the 
Scheme and the terms for which those Share- 
holders were contending was so narrow that 
every effort should be made to bridge it. 

Further conversations have therefore taken 
place, in the course of which it has been found 
possible to arrive at an adjustment of the Scheme 
originally submitted, which the Directors feel 
they can put forward and which the Association 
of Investment Trusts have agreed to recommend 
to their members and the Committee of Second 
Preference Shareholders have agreed to support. 

It has- accordingly been decided to have a 
further series of meetings, and you will receive 
herewith Notices of Meetings called for the 8th 
December, 1942, in which Resolutions suitably 
revised are set out. The form of Funding Certi- 
ficate has also been revised accordingly and is 
open for inspection as before. 

The adjustment of the Scheme consists of an 
increase in the rate of interest on the Funding 
Certificates from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. already 
announced to Shareholders at the Meeting of the 
29th October last and the substitution of the 
previous provisions governing the withdrawal of 
the Funding Certificates by a provision that in 
respect of each financial year of the Company 
commencing with the year ending 30th June, 
1943, an account is to be taken to ascertain if, 
and to what extent, the profits of that year (less 
tax) exceeded the amounts required to pay the 
dividend on the First Preference Shares, the 
5 per cent. interest on the Funding Certificates 
and the fixed dividend on the Second Preference 
Shares, all calculated (less tax) down to the end 
of the year in question, including any arrears. 
If this account shows any such excess, 20 per 
cent. of the excess must be applied in the with- 
drawal of Funding Certificates, whether or not 
the Company makes any payment in respect of 
that year by way of participation to the Second 
Preference Shareholders or by way of dividend 
to the Ordinary Shareholders. 

The compulsory redemption of Funding Certi- 
ficates thus remains linked to the profits of the 
Company as earned from year to year, a condition 
which the Board has considered essential. The 
Board is encouraged to hope that the Scheme 
will now receive the fullest possible support 
which they have always desired. 

The Scheme, if approved by the Shareholders 
concerned, will be submitted for the sanction of 
His Majesty’s Treasury as required by No. 6 of 
the Defence (Finance) Regulations and will only 
become effective on such sanction being given. 


By Order of the Board, 
W. H. POXON, Secretary. 
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most hardly on the more expensive types of bottled beer. 
Costs of production and distribution of bottled varieties 
have also almost certainly risen disproportionately. The 
accounts show that, if war damage contribution is not 
charged against profits, the 20 per cent tax free payment 
on ordinary capital is still covered by current earnings, 
although with a margin of only 0.5 per cent, against 3.5 
per cent in 1940-41. The now customary transfer of £50,000 
to contingencies has been maintained, so that there is a 
draft on the carry forward of some £40,000, reducing it to 
£833,474. 


Years ended September 30, 


1940 1941 1942 
£ 4 Z 
Total income .... 1,503,980 1,574,417 1,560,942 
EMR + c¢sasewsenn eee 78,346 66,312 55,319 
Rents, rates and taxes ..... 562,649 640,217 711,395 
Renewals and fees ......... 72,822 89,877 86,244 
Debenture interest ......... 187,590 184,951 182,166 
Pref. dividends............. 68,000 68,000 68,000 
Ordinary stock :—t+ 
OS en ee 534,573 525,060 457,818 
ES Bie ieta Su ob ale Bly bin 447,128 447,128 447,128 
Ser ee ee 23-9 23-5 20-5 
CL Sats Cd ew i bmn 20 20 20 
SEE EES DOES 50,000 50,000 50,000 
OO Eee 844,852 872,784 833,474 


t Tax free. 
The balance sheet indicates that war damage contributions 
requiring £90,000 have been debited to contingencies 
reserve in the latest period, reducing the fund to £260,000 
after the transfer from profits. Since this allocation is strictly 
a charge against profits, the earnings percentages given 
above must be considered a generous estimate. The slight 
contraction in debtors from £1,169,935 to £1,068,821, 
coupled with the rise in stocks from £490,880 to £714,664, 
provides a hint that there may have been some fall 
in demand last yeur. The jump in creditors, including tax, 
of some £270,000 to £1,820,084 is amply accounted for by 
the rise in beer duty. Net loans to subsidiaries are down 
from £441,346 to £426,066, and net liquid assets are 
reduced from £1,544,144 to £1,497,616. The balance sheet 
position remains sound, but the maintenance of the ordinary 
payment appears moderately endangered. The £1 ordinary 
stock at 160s. yields £2 11s. per cent, free of tax. 


* * * 


Singer Motors Recovery 


The latest accounts of Singer Motors for the year to 
July 31st last show that sixteen months’ arrears of dividend 
on the 7 per cent preference capital, cumulative since 
January, 1941, and one year’s dividend of 6 per cent on 
ordinary capital, have been paid. In both cases, these are the 
first distributions received since the company’s incorpora- 
tion in 1936. The fact that the accounts show a fall in dis- 
closed profits from £266,793 to £264,820 is due to the 
necessity last year of providing something for income tax 
and EPT, whereas in the previous year the accumulated loss 
obviated any transfer. In the current period, the directors 
point out that provision will have to be made at the full 
standard rate. Depreciation and maintenance require £26,331 
and £87,925, against £23,282 and £51,351 respectively, but 
there is no provision for writing down jigs and tools, or 
new models which together took £40,000 in 1940-41. War 
damage contributions require nearly £10,000 less at £5,042, 
but ARP takes more than £11,000 more at £27,141. Thus, 
the sum available for dividends is reduced from £85,509 to 
£78,451. After meeting 16 months’ preference dividends, 
absorbing £7,478 net, there is £70,973, representing 21.1 per 
cent for the ordinary capital. The 6 per cent payment is 
covered with more than £50,000 to spare, which goes to raise 
the carry forward from £25,267 to £76,026. The directors 
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state that business, as might be expected, expanded dys 
the year. The balance-sheet figure of stock and work in 
progress actually declined from £189,090 to £175,469 but 
there was no stocktaking, and this valuation is only an est) 
mate. Totals of liquid assets and liabilities rose substantial} r 
while the net surplus of current assets is up from £387,974 
to £430,259. Cash holdings have jumped from £167,130 tg 
£447,613, and creditors, including taxation, from £233,304 
to £481,792. The latest accounts suggest that, under the 
stimulus of war, the Singer concern has at last found a prof. 
able basis for production, This conclusion must, howeye 
be treated with caution until it is plain that a reasonable 
return on the equity can be paid when the company js 
meeting the full impact of war-time taxation. The 58 
ordinary shares, at 5s. 4}d. ex dividend, yield £5 11s, 34. 
per cent, 


* * * 


Argentine Estates Profit 


Thanks to the better price of sugar obtained under the 
new agreement of June, 1941, Leach’s Argentine Estates 
were able to secure an increase in profit for the’ yea 
to March 31st last from £177,331 to £189,388, despite g 
modest fall in turnover and an appreciable rise in costs. 
A frost, outside the company’s area, reduced the country’s 
production of sugar by 135,000 tons to 405,601 tons, but 
the company’s own crop yielded a trifle more than was 
estimated. Its total, gross weight, production of sugar fell, 
however, by 6,488 tons to 28,762 tons. Sugar was responsible 
for 81 against 78 per cent of the company’s income, but it 
also profited from higher prices obtained on fruit ang 
alcohol, despite reduced output. Appropriations are virtually 
unchanged, and after distributing the usual 6 per cent on 
the ordinary capital there is £24,627 for reserve against 
£17,692. The balance sheet shows a rise in net liquid 
assets from £97,994 to £117,310, for which a jump of 
nearly £100,000 ,in debtors and payments in advance is 
mainly responsible. There is alsO a substantial increase in 
stores and materials from £131,072 to £221,397 occasioned 
by purchass against the possibiiity of future shortage. 
On the other side of the statement, creditors including 
taxation are up from £191,322 to £273,305, while bank 
overdraft is some £7,000 higher at £37,655. The vice- 
chairman points out that the sum likely to be required for 
exchange loss on dividend remittances is some £20,000, 
against £17.490. Total reserves stand at £464.284, against 
£457,147. The 1942 crop shows a further decline of some 
Io per cent for the whole country, while the company’s 
own crop is very heavily reduced. It has, however, in hand 
a fairly heavy carry-over, which should suffice to maintain 
activity until the new crop is available, In these circum- 
stances, profit can hardly be fully maintained, especially 
as all costs are rising, but there is no need for serious 
concern. The ros. shares, at 9s. 6d. ex dividend, yield 
£6 6s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 


Brazilian Warrant Improvement 


In 1941, the Brazilian Warrant Company, to adopt the 
new name suggested by the board, enjoyed the most 
profitable year of the past decade. Total profits of this 
concern, whose highly commendable attempt to regulate 
th: position of nominee holdings is discussed above, ros 
from £48,861 to £91,608. After transferring £5,000 against 
£20,000 for United Kingdom taxation, there is a surplus for 
equity of £50,774, against a deficit in 1940 of £9,184, am 
the ordinary shareholders receive 8} against 6 per ceil, 
covered by a rate of 36.7 per cent against nil. The improve 
ment is no doubt due to the rise in United States demand for 
Brazilian products, including coffee, in view of the shipping 
situation produced by the war, and the absence at that date 
of shipping difficulties in the western hemisphere. After tt 
crediting tax recovered from dividends and_ allocating 
£15,000 against nil to general reserve, the carry forward is 
raised from £38,797 to £72,806 subject, however, to E 
for the period April, 1939, to December, 1941, and 
taxation of profits acquired abroad and dividends from sub 
sidiaries, accrued but not yet paid The directors have als 
announced the intention of paying £17,s00 from the catty 
forward as a centenary bonus to the staff of a subsidiary. 
The balance sheet shows a rise in net loans to subsidiaries 
from £36,534 to £112,428. Stocks, advances against coffee 
and cotton and debtors are all rather lower and there 188 
decline of some £9,000 in investments to £182,348. It 8 
clear that last year’s improvement, which was in the trading 
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side of the group’s business, took place mainly through the 
yubsidiaries and the position should be clarified by the pub- 
lication of a consolidated statement. It is hard to say how 
the position will have been affected by the entry of Brazil 
and the United States into the war, but all costs must be 

ted to rise and demand for the import of any luxuries 
shipped by the company to decline. The ros. ordinary stock, 
xt 118. 3d. ex dividend, yield £7 8s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


First Kaffir Results 


Venterspost had another very successful year. although 
development was retarded by frequent intersection of 
water fissures. Development on the Main Reef continued 
to be very satisfactory, and percentage of payability on the 
Contact Reef again improved. Tonnage milled and grade 
increased, but an increase in costs reduced profits. This 
vast young property should be able to increase its milling 
plant after the war. In spite of an increased development 
footage, Consolidated Main Reef’s reserves, representing 
four years’ supply to the mill, again showed a serious fall 
in tonnage. Increased tonnage was milled, but a fall in 

e and slightly increased costs reduced profits. Rather 
poor development over a period of years is leading to a 

ar fall in ore reserves. At Modderfontein East develop- 
ment footage was substantially reduced during the past 
six months, but tonnage of ore developed was greater than 
in the previous year. The reserves are almost maintained 
with a fall of 0.2 dwt. in grade. Milling results were sub- 
stantially the same as for the previous year, but dividends 
were reduced. The mine has a long life, but the tendency 


| 


ORE RFESERVI 


1941 1942 1941 


000's dwt 000's dwt. 
4 


| 
Venterspost ..... 2,714 | 4-4 2,677 4-4 3-91 | 23 
Cons. Main Reef .. | 10,564 | 3-6 9,827 | 3:5 2,472 515 | 20 
Modder East 7,198 | 3:8 a. a 1,620 3-33 | 16 
Nourse 3.913 | 4:3 3427 | 4:3 991 3-96 | 24 
5-1 5,239 3-0 2,383 2°89 | 15 


New Modders... . . | 5,962 


ae ee 
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is for development values, and consequently ore reserve 
values, to fall. Development at Nourse was curtailed and 
the ore reserves show a substantial fall, but still represent 
about four years’ supply to the mill. Tonnage milled and 
grade were unchanged. An increase in costs reduced profits, 
but dividends were maintained. The mine has passed its 
prime and development is now mainly dependent upon the 
restricted area in the south-eastern portion of the mine. 
Development footage in New Modderfontein was curtailed, 
and ore reserves show another heavy fall. All major develop- 
ment is finished, and the mine is fast approaching the end 
of its life. The shares at 13s. 6d. can only be considered 
as a speculation on their ultimate break-up value. Develop- 
ment at Blyvooruitzicht was carried on between the 2nd 
and 6th levels at respectively 4,050 feet and 4,830 feet 
vertical depth: the horizon of the 7th level was also reached 
in a winze. Eight thousand six hundred and seventy feet 
of development on reef was carried out, all of which was 
payable, with the very high value of 64.7 dwt. over I1.9 
inches, or 770 inch-dwts. Five hundred and eighty-three 
thousand tons, averaging 14.8 dwts. over 45 inches, have been 
developed, but the greater part of this is within the area 
of the shaft pillar. Work is at present confined to the No. 1 
Shaft, and only a small area of this large property has as 
yet been opened up. It would be remarkable if development 
continues to give indefinitely such high values. A small 
plant with a capacity of about 10,000 tons a month started 
up in February, but present returns and costs are of little 
significance. At 45s. the mine is now capitalised at over 
£11 millions, or about the same as that of Sub Nigel, and 
this is very difficult to justify. Large capital expenditure 
will be required for milling plant before the mine can be 
brought on to a dividend-paying basis. 





MILLED } PROFIT | DIVIDENDS Nov. 18, 1942 
1942 ; 1941 1942 
j 1941 1942 Price Yield 
gel Grade ( t ( | | 
| | 
000’s dwt. | f f | | % 
1,359 | 3:94 | 24/3 628 604 133 | 13} 29/9 4-641 
2,543 | 3-01 | 20/5 794 624 27 | 25 589 | 8-511 
1,664 | 3-29 16/3 944 952 | 374 | 35 |} 80 8-750 
991 | 3:97 | 24/9 418 | 382 | 224 | 224 | 47/6 | 9-473 
| 2,371 2°69 15/10 1,038 807 35 25 | 13/6 Nil 


Industry and Trade 


Steel and Plastics 

During a recent broadcast, Professor C. E. Inglis, a 
former president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
pointed out that engineering progress would mainly lie in 
the production of the materials known as plastics, which 
would reduce iron and steel to a position of secondary 
importance. As a statement of long-term tendencies 
Professor Inglis’ forecast may be correct. But this does 
not mean that steel is likely to be displaced by plastics as 
rapidly as, say, the motor car drove the horse-drawn carriage 
off the road. If anything, the indications point to a further 
expansion in the world demand for steel side by side with 
a growing demand for plastics. Between 1913 and 1937, 
world. production of crude steel rose from 75 million tons 
t0 133 million tons; since then, there has been a further 
substantial increase in the world’s steel-making capacity, 
and the current rate of production is probably at least 
twice as high as in 1913. Professor Inglis’ professional 
pride led him to make the sweeping statement that the 
whole economic structure in its present form rests upon 
r the planning, the ingenuity, and the organising ability of 
engineers,” and that they should take a leading part in 
the “new order which they have created.” He complained 
that at present engineers have no place on the bridge of 
Government and suggested that the inducement offered to 
them must be “something more tempting than an occa- 
ional invitation to serve on a Government advisory com- 
mittee.” Professor Inglis’ views are symptomatic of a 
confused line of thought. Whatever his contribution to 
modern environment, the engineer has no claim to special 
Privilege at the helm of government. He must stand in the 
queue with John Citizen and prove his worth. He must 
ven rub shoulders with the economist who, the Professor 
said, would have nothing to economise without the driving 


force supplied by his own profession. 


Aerodrome Construction 


Apart from its lucid analyses of the general problems 
of war production and organisation, the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure continues its methodical investiga- 
tions into ways and means of improving the output of 
specific industries or branches of industry. The latest im- 
portant aspect of war production which has been examined 
by the Committee is the construction of aerodromes. Its 
recommendations have been embodied in the nineteenth 
report of the current session, published last week. The 
principal defect the Committee discovered in aerodrome con- 
struction is that none of those visited was completed within 
the time specified in the contract. Although each contract 
contains a penalty clause, this has never been enforced. 


Contractors have become so enured to seeing contract 
dates of completion dishonoured that they lose the inspira- 
tion of the sense of urgency and a tendency to dawdle 
develops. 

The Committee’s revelations are serious. Uncertainty of 
completion may have an “unfortunate effect on the opera- 
tional planning of the Royal Air Force,” and it gives rise 
to waste of resources, One of the main causes of this state 
of affairs, cited by the Committee, is the constant alteration 
of plans and the delay in the supply of plans and drawings 
by the Ministry. In almost every case examined alterations 
have been made to plans during construction and the issue 
of revised drawings has been delayed. The Committee was 
astonished to find that in no case had a comprehensive time 
and progress schedule been prepared to ensure completion 
within a specified time. Nor does the Works Directorate of 
the Air Ministry possess a master time and progress 
schedule which seems essential for the appropriate distri- 
bution of available labour. In the view of the Committee, 
the absence of individual and master progress schedules 
has hitherto prevented the disclosure of inordinate delays 
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in construction. On the other hand, the Committee has 
found little justification for the allegation that some con- 
tractors have been specially favoured by the Ministry ; so 
far as it was able to discover, the firms which have received 
a large share of the work are contractors of great experience 
and good repute whose work has been satisfactory. The 
extent to which contracts have been concentrated upon a 
few large firms is revealed by the fact that early this year 
1.7 per cent of the contractors employed were responsible 
for 22.5 per cent of the work in progress and 6.6 per cent 
of them for 40.9 per cent of the work. There has been an 
improvement in the pricing of contracts ; the priced schedule 
contract has taken the place of the target contract, except in 
special circumstances. So far as labour problems are con- 
cerned, the Committee found that there has been a good 
deal of exaggeration about excessive wages, slackness and 
absenteeism. On no site had average earnings exceeded 
£5 15s. 8d., and what appeared to be. excessive remunera- 
tion for individual workers was usually the result of long 
hours of work or of exceptional effort on a payment-by- 
result basis. 


x « a 


Still Below the Target 


Although the past month has witnessed a further 
improvement in the production of coal, it remained below 
the national target. The average weekly output of saleable 
coal during the four weeks ended October 31st was 
4,124,500 tons, compared with 4,076,100 tons during the 
preceding four-weekly period. It fell short of the target 
by 48,500 tons a week, and was 7,000 tons below the figure 
for the corresponding period a year ago. As the accompany- 
ing table shows, district targets were exceeded last month 
in twelve districts, compared with eight in September ; 





PERCENTAGES OF District TARGETS REACHED 


During Four Weeks Ended During Four Weeks Ended 
Oct. Oct. Oct Oct 
3rd 31st 3rd 31st 
Northumberland 99-7 102 -8 S. Staffordshire and 
Cumberland 90 -7 91-0 Worcestershire 95 -4 97 -0 
Durham 99-0 101-1 | Warwickshire 100 -6 101 -2 
South Yorkshire 97 -2 98-3 | S. Wales and Mon 
West Yorkshire 97 -0 97-3 mouthshire . . 97 -8 99-0 
North Derbyshiré 101-8 101-3 | Forest of Dean 100-1 102-8 
Nottinghamshir« 101 -2 99-8 | Bristol 97-5 101-0 
South Derbyshire 103-1 104 -0 Somerset 104 -6 104 - 
Leicestershire 102 -5 102 -8 Fife & Clackmannan 99 -6 101-8 
Lancashire & Cheshir 98 -8 101-6 | Lothians 99-5 98 -3 
North Wales 98 -3 97-6 | Lanarkshire 98 -7 98 -8 
North Staffordshire 97-5 QF -5 Ayrshire 9A -4 98 -€ 
Cannock Chass 96 -6 97-9 Kent . 94-6 8 -7 
Shropshire ] 4 103-1 
* Percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage lost through hol‘day 


and circumstanccs beyond the industry’s control 





more than 190,000 miners, representing over a quarter of 
the industry’s total labour force, are to receive bonuses 
varying from 3d. to 1s. 6d. a shift. While no data have yet 
been published, the “save fuel campaign” appears to be 
meeting with some success. The Ministry of Fuel and 
Power is of the view that in industry “large economies 
could be made by an overhaul of the use of heat in process 
work.” It has appointed a special sub-committee to meet 
representatives of the trade and research organisatioris of 
each industry with the object of assisting them in securing 
economies. 


Road Haulage 


So far the Government’s decision to take direct control 
of long-distance road haulage and of the vehicles engaged 
in it—the scheme was described on page 583 in The 
Economist on November 7th—has not provoked serious 
criticism in public from the interests concerned, in spite 
of the far-reaching changes it must involve in a highly 
individualistic trade. The Standing Joint Committee, repre- 
senting the “A” and “B” licence-holders of many national 
associations, has decided to submit a memorandum on the 
scheme to the Minister of War Transport, but this is con- 
cerned with details rather than principles. The Committee 
has emphasised that every step should be taken to ensure 
equity for all operators, that traffic carried by Government- 
owned vehicles should be brought within the scheme, that 
care should be taken to ensure equitable financial arrange- 
ments and the continued efficiency of the scheme, and that 
it should not predetermine the post-war organisation of 
road transport. The absence of serious criticism may reflect 
a consciousness of the need and inevitability of measures 
designed to economise road transport, and to maintain its 
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reserve of carrying capacity in condition for immediate use. 
The terms of compensation suggested by the Ministry of 
War Transport may provide one of the chief items for 


discussion. 
* * * 


Unemployment in October 


The number of persons registered as unemployed 
employment exchanges in Great Britain on October 12th is 
a new low record, at 101,080, and a drop from Septem. 
ber 14th of 3,028. The fall was mainly in the category of 
wholly unemployed, as will be seen from the accompanying 
table: ; 


REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 
Unemployed Stopped !’mployment 
Sept. 14, 1942 : 
eR ee 51,546 1,524 2,591 
cis Wee h O08 vee e 12,157 8 6 
a 23,996 1,138 140 
I ari i eres wa 10,963 39 
BE ok ns 4 oe 6 98,662 2,709 2,737 
Oct. 12, 1942 
ere 50,661 1,355 2,742 
Boys baa ae bh 6 wee se LO, 108 2 4 
Rr er rene 25,273 806 120 
ee ee 9,975 35 | 
TRON is ereia 6 wed 96,017 2,196 2,867 


Labour for war purposes is being sought in every direction, 
A review of labour on farms is being made by the County 
War Agricultural Committees, on the basis of which it may 
be possible to direct more men into the Forces, and substi- 
tute women for them. Thousands of full-time Civil Defence 
workers have been transferred to munition factories, To 
compensate for their loss, the Civil Defence force is being 
made up with part-time labour. Over 100,000 men and 
women have been directed into part-time Civil Defence. A 
recent estimate puts the number of women in part-time war 
work at over 300,000. During October the Ministry of Labour 
placed 27,000 women in part-time employment. The con- 
centration of the clothing industry is proceeding ; all makers- 
up employing more than ten workers must make a return to 
the Board of Trade by November 28th. News of the Minister 
of Labour’s plan for the withdrawal of workers from retail 
trade is still awaited. 


The Tinplate Industry 


British tinplate manufacturers have now reached 
agreement on the basis of a scheme for dealing primarily 
with the financial consequences of the concentration of pro- 
duction at a limited number of plants which has taken 
place under the pressure of war conditions. The majority of 
the mills have suspended operations and the buildings have 
been requisitioned by the Ministry of Supply for storage 
purposes. The main purpose of the scheme is to compensate 
manufacturers who have temporarily ceased production. The 
old pooling arrangements under which the current demand 
for tinplates was allocated among the manufacturers pro 
rata to their manufacturing capacity is inoperative in pre- 
vailing conditions, but pooling principles are to govern the 
calculation of the contributions payable by operating 
members’ concerns into a common fund, and the payment 
from it of compensation to the owners of idle plant. The 
scheme is understood to command the support of the 
industry, and although it does not entirely fall within the 
scope of the Government’s concentration of industry scheme, 
the Board of Trade has extended to it the benefits of 
Section 18 of the Finance Act, 1941. 


* * 7 


Cabbages and Greens 


A gap in food control will be made smaller by the 
Minister of Food’s plan for the distribution of vegetables. 
Perishable foods are the most difficult to control, and the 
Ministry has tended, not unjustifiably, to deal with other 
foods first. Some vegetables have been under Ministry COM 
trol for some time. The potato control scheme began 
February, 1940. Carrots and onions were dealt with by the 
National Vegetable Marketing Company until last April, 


(Continued on page 647.) 
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GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RESUMED 


MR. J. ARTHUR RANK’S STATEMENT 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
ahe Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in 
London, Mr J. Arthur Rank, J.P. (the 
airman), presiding. 
The following are extracts from the 
nairman’s statement circulated with the 

rt and accounts: In October last year 
ir C. M. Woolf, Mr L. W. Farrow and 
nyself were elected to the board. Mr Woolf 

¢ joint managing director of the Cor- 
tion, a position he shares with Mr Mark 
iQstrer, and I was appointed chairman of 
ihe board of directors in place of Mr Isidore 
\Ostrer. In my capacity of chairman I have 
levoted much of my time and attention to 
the Corporation’s affairs generally, and to 
lthe internal structure of the group in par- 
iricular. 5 

Steps have already been taken to clarify 
\the internal position by adjustment of inter- 
company shareholdings, and a clearer pic- 
wre in this respect will be reflected in our 
next accounts. 
| The balance-sheet of the Corporation 
now conforms more closely to recognised 
jmodern practice, and the profit and loss 

t is designed to show the earnings 
f the group as a whole, after providing 
for such necessary charges as excess profits 
tax, national defence contribution, and 
deferred repairs. In addition, a statement 
f the combined net tangible assets of the 
subsidiary group is annexed, and in each of 
these documents corresponding figures for 
the previous year are included, after adjust- 
ment, to a basis which simplifies comparison, 

The satisfactory outcome of our trading 

operations has been achieved under con- 
\ditions much more favourable to the busi- 
jness in which we specialise, and through- 
jout the major part of the period business 
jwas on the upward grade. It was there- 
ore to be expected that profits would 
exceed the level of more recent years. 

Iam pleased to report that the improved 
position reached at the date of our accounts 
ind the satisfactory trend of business 
during the ensuing months are such as to 
justify your directors in recommending the 
payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
thares for the past year. Having regard to 
the heavy burden on profits imposed by 
taxation and in order that adequate provi- 
sion be made in this respect, your directors 
have considered it prudent to set aside out 
of the profits of the year for the benefit of 
taxation reserve an additional sum _ of 
£140,000. 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


[he earnings of the group as a whole for 
the year under review were £1,714,291, 
ifter deducting provisions made for excess 
profits tax, national defence contribution, 
deferred repairs and interest, other than 


interest on the Corporation’s outstanding 
debenture stock, At this level the earnings 
show an increase of £388,997 over the 
corresponding figure for the previous year. 

In regard to prospects for the current 
year, trading profits of the theatre group 
have been fully maintained to date, and in 
other respects business is proceeding satis- 
factorily, On the other hand, the incidence 
of taxation bears hardly on your company, 
and by reason thereof we must expect some 
reduction in the earnings shown in the 
profit and loss account at £1,714,291. It 
may therefore be necessary, so long as 
E.P.T. operates, to reconsider certain 
charges against profits. 

We have in our capacity of cinema 
proprietors operating on a large scale, 
participated to the full extent of our share 
in the relative. prosperity of more recent 
times. The Corporation’s policy of full 
co-operation with the various authorities 
responsible for the inauguration of national 
and social campaigns pursued through the 
medium of the cinema screen to further the 
war effort is being combined with the 
maintenance of entertainment of the highest 
class in the cinema world. 


TELEVISION 


With reference to the Corporation’s 
interest in television, we have in the past 
sponsored the Baird system of television 
in pursuance of a policy inaugurated by the 
late chairman many years ago, Our invest- 
ment having been consolidated and the 
management linked more closely with that 
of the Corporation, we are in a position 
to take a more direct interest in post-war 
developments, 

The affairs of General Theatre Corpora- 
tion, Limited, an important company 
operating cinemas and music-halls under 
the management of the Corporation, are 
progressing favourably. The music-hall 
section, linked with the similar business 
carried on by another of our associates, 
Moss Empires, Limited, continues to 
operate successfully under the able direc- 
tion of Mr George Black. The activities 
of Bush Radio, Limited, are being devoted 
mainly to essential purposes. 

The management of British Acoustic 
Films, Limited, is now more closely asso- 
ciated with that of the Corporation, and 
steps which are being taken will bring it 
within the subsidiary group. British 
Acoustics Films and its branches cover a 
variety of interests in the film industry, 
chief of which are the manufacture and 
supply of apparatus for recording and 
reproducing sound on film, the production 
of films of a cultural and educational 
nature, and the development over a period 
of years of a growing business in sub- 
standard film including apparatus for their 
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projection and sundry accessories. In the 
course of its development of the sub- 
standard film a wide range of subjects have 
been added to its library. Despite the 
abnormal conditions and general uncer- 
tainty bought about by the war, returns of 
business in this section are steadily pro- 
gressing,, I am pleased to report that final 
liquidation of our interest in the U.S.A. is 
now in sight. Our organisation in that 
country never fulfilled its early promise of 
success, and in recent years its activities 
have virtually ceased. 


SUCCESSFUL SAVINGS SCHEME 


In response to the national appeal a 
scheme for the promotion of saving was 
launched by the Corporation some con- 
siderable time ago, and, ably supported by 
our employees, has proved highly success- 


ful. Before the end of the calendar year 
approximately 100,000 National Savings 


Certificates will represent the total number 
issued to subscribers. 

A further indication of the good work 
being carried on may be found in the 
results achieved by the cinemas of ou: 
circuit in collecting £40,000 in aid of naval! 
welfare. Of this sum £30,000 has been 
expended in purchase of wool and woollen 
garments. In addition, we have purchased 
for distribution to the men of our naval 
forces 16,500 books, more than 10,000 
games of various kinds and more than 
1,000,000 cigarettes, 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a dividend of 6 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares was approved. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIViDEND MAINTAINED 


The 31st ordinary general meeting of 
Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was held, 
on the 19th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman) 
said that the gross revenue showed a de- 
crease of £5,127 as compared with the 
previous year. Some £2,000 of that decline 
was directly attributable to the extension 
of hostilities to the Far East, while income 
from investments in countries in Europe 
now in enemy occupation showed a reduc- 
tion of £1,700. 

It was interesting to compare the gross 
revenue of the past four years. The gross 
revenue in the year to September 30, 193: 
was £72,361, in 1940, £74,989, in 1941, 
£74,407, and in 1942, £69,280. It was some 
satisfaction to find that, in spite of the ex- 
tension of the war, their income for the 
past year had fallen by no more than 
£3,081 as compared with that in what was 
practically the last pre-war year. 

The net revenue of the year amounted 
to £23,409. They again recommended a 
final dividend on the ordinary shares of 
37 per cent., maintaining the distribution 
at 54 per cent. for the fifth successive year. 

While he did not anticipate any very 
serious setback in revenue during the pre- 
sent year, the accounts submitted did not 
fully reflect the effect of the catastrophic 
events in Burma, Malaya and the Far East 
last spring, and it was impossible to fore- 
tell that no further financial setbacks might 
arise in the course of the grim and stern 
struggle of the coming months. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





(Continued from page 646) 
when it was liquidated after a year’s working and _ its 
functions transferred to the Ministry. This year, tomatoes 
were allocated by the Ministry, so that surplus producing 
areas made up supplies to deficiency areas, and maximum 
Pfices were fixed. The new measures apply to vegetables of 
the cabbage family: spring greens, sprouts, cauliflowers and 
broccoli, as well as cabbages themselves. Under the scheme, 
the full details of which are not yet available, the Ministry of 
will decide when crops should be lifted and will buy direct 
from the growers, whose prices will be guaranteed. Normal 
tade channels will be used for distribution. The main 
Purpose of the scheme is to ensure that surplus crops are 


transport. On 


moved to areas where 
achieve even distribution. In this respect, the 
gained in working the tomato scheme should be of great 
value. Ceiling prices will be fixed at every stage of sale. 
Grading of vegetables will not, under the scheme, be of 
the same refinement as hitherto. It is 
prices on a weight-only principle ; to disregard quality and 
size as far as it is necessary to do so will result in a saving 
the 
Ministry’s efforts to control foods, even those which present 
difficult problems. In some cases, however, action might 
have been taken earlier. The plan for vegetables will none 
the less be welcome in the fourth winter of war. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


PENDING the clarification of the position in 
North Africa, the markets have displayed 
a marked disposition to await developments 
before attempting a further advance. Turn- 
over in consequence has declined consider- 
ably, the opening day’s total of 6,417 bar- 
gains showing a reduction of nearly 30 per 


cent on the previous Monday’s record 
figure. Although sentiment has been 
assisted by the American naval victory 


off Guadalcanal, reduced quotations in 
most sections reflect considerable profit 
taking. The earlier firmness of the gilt- 
edged market was not maintained, small 
declines for irredeemable issues in mid- 
week contrasting with the stability of 
short-dated stocks. Australian stocks, how- 
ever, registered a fairly general improve- 
ment in mid-week. Good advances for 
European bonds, in particular Czech 
Eights and Belgian 4 per cent loan of 
1936, reflected shortage of stock rather 
than any active business. Japanese issues 
advanced strongly on speculative support, 
although Chinese bonds were generally 
lower. After their recent spell of inac- 
tivity, Brazilian loans improved on quict 
support. Turnover in the home rail mar- 
ket was well below recent levels, most 
issues weakening. Among the junior 
stocks, GW and Southern deferred suffered 
most heavily, and neither LMS nor Ber- 
wick preference issues were fully main- 


tained. In the foreign rail market, 
Argentine issues declined on lack of 
support. 


* 


_ Small falls predominated in most sec- 
tions of the industrial market, but selling 
nowhere attained any considerable pro- 
portions. Brewery issues rallied after some 
profit-taking early this week, Ind Coope 


COMMODITY AND 


Agricultural Wages.—The Government 
has decided to transfer the powers of 
County Wages Committees under Section 2 
of the Agricultural Wages Act, 1924, to fix 
minimum rates of wages in the counties 
and the hours for which such rates should 
be payable, to the Central Wages Board. 
The Board will fix rates and hours after 
consultation with the county committees. 
This change will continue so long as the 
present system of nationally fixed prices 
and an assured market for agricultural 
produce is in operation. 


Fur Apparel Quota.—During the four 
months ended February 28, 10942, the 
quota for the supply of fur apparel! to the 
home market is to be continued at the 
present rate of 20 per cent by value. A 
new concession is made in that fur coats 
supplied ‘by manufacturers at a price not 
exceeding £7 ros. and fur waistcoats not 
exceeding {2 10s. will count against the 
quota only to the extent of half their value. 


Export Control.—Under the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 42) Order (SR and 
O No. 2289), which comes into force on 
December Ist, control is extended to cover 
closures made wholly or partly of rubber, 
navigational logs, and additional types of 
machinery. The Order also extends 
export contro! to all kinds of prepared or 
ready-mixed paints, including distempers, 
lacquers, varnishes, paste paints and 
painters’ enamels, and to a number of 
additional chemicals. 


Boot and Shoe Repairs.—After consulta- 
tion with the Central Price Regulation 
Committee, the Board of Trade has made 
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and Meux leading the advance with gains 
of 1s., but Threlfall’s remained dull. In 
contrast to the general trend, leading 
tobacco shares were steady. Falls exceeded 
gains in the motor and aircraft section, 
Raleigh Cycle Holdings, Rolls Royce and 
Dennis Motors suffering the heaviest losses. 
Among numerous small declines in the heavy 
industrial group, Hawthorn Leslie and 
Firth Brown were prominent with small 
advances, Activity in shipping issues was 
slight, losses in gerieral not exceeding a few 
pence, Among textile shares, British Celanese 
issues were firm on the revised scheme, 
although in an otherwise steady stores group 
Prices Tailors fell 1s. 9d. on the year’s 
results. In the miscellaneous section Spil- 
lers deferred were strong throughout and 
James Finlay jumped ts. 6d. on the, main- 
tenance of the interim dividend. General 
Theatre Corporation were marked up 
2s. 3d. on the Gaumont British offer. 


* 


Kaffir issues attracted little attention this 
week, Blyvoors, in common with other Far 
West Rand shares weakening, but several 
finance shares improved in midweek. 
Rubber shares were quietly maintained, 
while demand for tea issues was sharply 
stimulated by the American naval victory, 
New Dimbula and Pabbojan jumping 2s. 6d. 
and 2s., respectively, among many other 
good gains. The oil market was dull, leading 
issues fluctuating narrowly without trend. 

**FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

Potal 


Corres. Security Indices 
7 | Bar | Day 
194 | in S.E. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List | | shares® Int.? 
z § har it 
N 12 5.495 3,650 92-9 134 
13 5.003 3.252 93-0 134-3 
l¢ 6.417 3,803 93-0 134-3 
17 4,919 3,486 | 93-1 134-3 
18 4,682 3,840 92-8 134-2 
* Tuly 1, 1935—100. + 1928=100. 30 Ord 
share 1942 highest, 93-5 (Nov. 9): lowest, 74°8 
Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29), 
lowest, 132-2 (Ja § t New basis in S.E. List 


§ Old basis 


the Boot and Shoe Repairs (Maximum 
Charges) (No. 2) Order (SR and O No. 
2249), which amends an earlier Order. 
Maximum charges for boot and_ shoe 
repairs carried out in a factory (an estab- 
lishment with 25 or more workers engaged 
on repair works) are fixed at not more 
than 33d. in the Is, over the charges 
being made for comparable repairs in the 
week beginning August 21, 1939. Other 
repair businesses may charge 4d. in Is. 
over pre-war levels. ‘The Order came into 
force on November 16th. 


Shell Egg Registrations.—The Ministry 
of Food has announced that up to Sep- 
tember 30th, 4,300,000 people had sur- 
rendered their shell egg registrations, 
either as commercial and domestic poultry- 
keepers, or in order to enable their neigh- 


bours or friends to obtain rations of 
balancer meal, 

Railway Wages Claim.—The Railway 
Staffs National Tribunal has heard the 


claims of railwaymen for an increase of 
Ios. a week in wages. The railway com- 
panies have offered an increase of 4s. to 
adult male railwaymen, other than drivers 
and firemen, 3s. a week to women and 
£10 a year to the salaried staff, which 
would cost £17,500,000 a year. The deci- 
sion of the Tribunal is awaited. 


Private Cars.—The Ministry of War 
Transport has announced that the manu- 
facture of private cars has ceased, except 
for those under construction. Licences 
to acquire these have already been issued. 
No more applications for licences to acquire 
new private cars for civilian purposes can 
be accepted. 
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INDUSTRY NEWS | 


Jute Bags.—The Minister of Supply bas 
Order (SR and O 2325), the purpose of 
which is to ensure that the best ble 
use is made of supplies of jute bags m 
order to save shipping space which would 
otherwise be needed to bring in new sup- 
plies, The Order lists the classes of goods 
that may be delivered in used jute bags 
and imposes restrictions on disposals and 
acquisitions, Collectors, dealers and 
repairers may supply bags to persons who 
require them to pack permitted goods. 
Anyone may acquire empty bags from his 
customers similar to those in which he has 
supplied goods. Otherwise people who 
empty bags must dispose of them to regular 
collectors, dealers and repairers. Persons 
who packed more than 5,000 used jute bags 
during the year ended June 30, 1942, 
collectors, dealers and repairers who 90 
more than 10,000 used jute bags im 
same period, must make a quarterly return 
to the Jute Control. 

Canned Vegetables.—The Minister of 
Food has made the Canned Vegetables 
(Prohibition of Retail Sales) Order, pie 
hibiting the sale of canned vegetables by 
retail from November 29th. The 
applies to all canned vegetables, except 
beans in tomato sauce or gravy and 
beans in brine, but it does not apply ® 
vegetable products (canned macarom or 
spaghetti). Canners will be permitted 
November 29th to make arrangements ® 
place stocks at the premises of their ret 
and wholesaler customers. The purpose 
the Order is to enable stocks to be 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Nov. 14, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £38,024,000, against 
| ordinary expenditure of £108,967,000, and 
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funds of 


£538,632. 


(7,857,847, the deficit accrued since April 
ist is £1,847,330,000 against £1,858,422,000 


ly thig 
tates ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
ek thy REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


Usiness | Receipts into the 
} } Exc hequer 
(£ thousands) 
g : | Pst | april 1| April 1| Week | Week 
Revenue | ere to to ended | ended 
1942 43 Nov. Nov. Nov. | Nov 
15, 14, 15, 14, 
1941 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
: OrpINARY | | 
on REVENUE , 
| 1. | Income Tax 913,000 255,071! 330,388! 12,692! 4,296 
| 142 | cur-tax 78,000, 17,705) 16,434, 921' 650 
| Estate, etc., | aI J 
os Duties. . 90,000) 55,967; 57,107; 1,990; 2,052 
| Stamps... . - 15,000; 7,771 7,820 | 
78-4 | Stamps 26 26 570 ‘ 
| 134 | NDE. ----++ UL! 425,000! ,15:250) 16,864) 57 of0 
~ + | BPT. . f ” 141,678) 206,941) 5,560) 10,633 
a ” | Other Inld. Rev 1,000 217 290 10 
5a Total Inld. Rev.|1522000 491,659| 635,844) 21,733, 18,111 
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— | Customs ..... 438,295 226,127) 287,275) 9,812) 7,735 
ne 24, | Excise... 366,705, 204,700, 266,900; 3,600) 4,400 
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STOCK Excise 805,000) 430,827) 554,175) 13,412) 12,135 
- Motor Duties 34,000| 12,154) 6,047) 101) 105 
Nov. , Canadian Govt | 
1] Contribution .| 225,000 119 4,495 
P.O, (Net Ke 
ceipts) } 10,000) 11,100) 11 1,800} 1,450 
‘a Wireless Licences 4,300 ) 2.050 
Crown Lands. . .| 800 610 620 
7 Receipts from | } } 
ri) 28 Sundry Loans 5,000 2,862 1,675 44 74 
Miscell. Receipts, 21,000; 45,529 66,852) 1.149) 1,654 
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yssible 
gs in 
would 


who 
gular 
sons 


: bags 
» and } 
. sold 
1 the 
‘eturn 


or of 
tables 


Total Ord. Rev. 2627100 


Set? BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523 


994,7411474228) 3 


59.000! 62.400 


Mh teceee 2729623 1053741 1536628 


39,529) 39,324 


Issues out of tl 





Ex he juer to meet 
| payments 
} (4 thousands) 
| Esti ee _ - 
Expenditure | mate, April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
1942-43) to to ended | ended 
| |} Nov Nov. | Nov Nov 
} 15, 14, | 15, 14, 
} | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
Oxpinary | | 
EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt 325,000! 183,370) 214.718 967| 1.367 


Payments to N.| 


reland } 9,500) 
OtherCons, Fund 
Services .....; 7,800 
Total..........! 342,300 


Supply Services. 4953204 


Total Ord. Exp.!5295504 2846449 3313700 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O, & Brdcastg 102,523 


Total. . , . .|5398027 2905449 3376100 


After increasing 


raised the 9TOSS 


| 
4,593 4.695 


4,123) 3,955 


192,086) 223,368 
2654363 3090332 


59,000, 62,400 


61 


1,028) 1,367 
78,000, 107600 


79,028 108967 


1,250 1,300 


80,278 110267 


Exchequer balances by 
£61,799 to (2,785,271, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


National 


Debt by 


£12,107,563 to £15,917 millions. 
MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The 


of England remai 
Wth and Nov. 19th 
ange.) 


following rates 
ned unchanged 


fixed by the 
between Nov. 


(Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 
24-032. Canada. $ (4 S63) 4°43 47: mail trans- 
4-4 Francs (25 +223) 17-30-40. 


3-47} 


Switzerland. 
Sweden. Krona (14-159) 16-85-95. 


Beas wis, 83! 17-13; 
est Indies. 
transfers 7-58 64 


9980-100 -20- 
4 ; 


teed Rates 
& Offices. Spain. 
me 46-55 (Voluntary 
0. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


mail transfers 


Florin (12-11) 7 


Argentina. Peso 


16 953-17 +15. 


‘58-62; mail 


Portugal. Escudos (110) 


mail transfers 99 -80-105-30. Panama. 
50-04 ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. 


Pat) Uruguay. 7 6597 p. (buying) 
for Payment at Bank of England for 


Brazil. 83 -64j cr. 


Peseta (25 -224) 40-50 (Official 


rate). Turkey. 


Piastres (110) 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) | 

P.O. and IT 6b ideeudes¢ebusedé sees - 250 | 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.............ceee05 3 
eT die cue cebu cwaees 0deeeen 527 | 
730 | 

NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) | 

a Is i cade ide icadenees 1§ | 


RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 18, 1942 


649 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


BANK OF ENGLAND 





ry 1 Notes Issued: Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
FLOATING DEBT In Circln. ... 865,234,866 Other Govt. 
‘ In Bankg. De- Securities ... 866,362,578 
(£ millions) partment 15,006,852 Other Secs.. 1,362,162 
= Silver Coin... 1,260,160 
Treasury Ways and + | eee 
Bills ee rac Total | Amt. of Fid. 
eet tie, | iin, | | Issue .. $80,000,000 
Date Bank } 1Gold Coin & 
“. hii posits) ing 7010 
Ten- , Public of ; Bullio (at 
Tap : 3 by Debt } sullion ‘ 
der Depts. Eng- ‘Denke | 168s, per oz. 
land , } fine) 241,716 
1941 | . “ ann 
Nov. 15 | 975-0 Not available j $80,241,718 880,241,718 
1942 | } 
Aug. 15 | 975-0 a si | 
» 22) 975-0 ” +» 
» 291 975-0 1668-3) 254-4] ... | 695-5 | 3593-2 | TAI ~ 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 | Not available | BANKING DEPARTMENT 
» 12 | 975-0 » oo» _ ec 
| » 19) 975-0 “exer Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 ' Govt. Secs. .. 197,308,088 
| ,, 30}  2,693-3 225-6 | 5°5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 a. Rin. Cibeeioee « _— 
| Oct. 93) 975-0 Not available Public Deps.* 8,178,229 , Discounts & 
| ” 10 | 975-0 | ” ” | | Advances 3,230,097 
| - = bo ; ” ” Other Dep | Securities 21,207,248 
|" 31 |1000-0| 1730-5) 225-7'| 5-2'j 833-0] 37o4-4 | Ganbers.:--- 14h,te banks "24,437,345 
|} Nov. 7 1010-0 Not available } 7 aide Notes ; 15,006,852 
14 1020 0 ” 192,204,436 Gold & Silver 
| Coin 1,381,603 
TREASURY BILLS 218,133,888 | 218,133,888 
| * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
(£ millions) | sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 
| Per | 
Amount aswage Cent | 
| Date of of Allot- (Allotted | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
ender - “ at - 
| Offered “PPHCd anottea, ment Min. | (£ millions) 
i . Rate | — 
1941 i a on | 1942 | 1942 
Nov. 14 | 75-0 | 163-5 | 75:0 | 20 0-20 27 
| 1942 | 
Aug. 21 75-0 | 151-4| 75:0 | 20 0-71} 39 tee . . | on 
» 28 | 75-0| 163-6] 75-0) 20 2:85] 31 19" - “ - 
| Sept. 4 | 75-0 | 166-1 | 75:0} 1910-62) 44 
» Il | 75-0) 157-3 | 75-0) 19 10-87 | 40 — 
| » 18 | 75-0] 145-3) 75-0| 20 2-45] 27 | 
| , 25 | 75-0] 134-7] 75:0) 1911-52] 55 Issue Dept. : ns 
| Oct. 2 | 15-0| 156-2] 75-0| 20 0-15! 33 | Notes in circulatice eS 
” 9 | 80-0 | 164-8} 80:0 | 20 0-47/| 35 otes in banking Gepart J | 
» 16 | 85-0] 181-2) 85-0) 1911-90) 27 | ment - 23-5 22-1) 17-0 15-0 
a 85:0 | 172-7 | 85-0| 20 0-44/| 35 } Government debit and | 
» 30 | 85-0 | 175-2] 85-0] 20 0-32/ 31 securities® 7127-2 877-3) 877-3) 877-4 
| Nov. 6 | 85-0] 185-3] 85-0/20 0-45/ 31 | Other securities 23 14 14 14 
a ae 85-0 | 170-7 | 85-0! 20 0-60! 36 Si oe Coin .. : 5 : : aa a3 
Gold, vaiued al per 2 ) *é| . 
On Nov. 13th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent for rod om sit 168 -00 168 00.168 -00\168 -00 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Deposits : | 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as Public 10-6 216 7-2 82 
to about 36 per cent of the amount applied for, and Bankers 120-0 118-9| 142-9) 145-7 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at Others 53-0 47-9' 48-6) 46-5 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were Total 183-6 188-4) 198-7] 200-4 
accepted in full. £85 millions of Treasury Bills are Banking Dept. Se | 
being offered on Nov. 20th. For the week ending Nov. | Government 150-9 158-1! 174-2] 177-3 
2st, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a Discounts, et 3-0 2-8} 2-5] 3-2 
| maximum amount of £45 millions, Other 23-1 21-7} 21 “3 21-2 
fotal 177-0 182-6; 198-0) 201-7 
i aes Banking depart. re 24-4 23-6) 18-4 16-4 
NATIONAL SAVINGS EB vse 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% |“ Proportior 15-2 12-5, 9-2) Ol 


BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


' 

' 

| 
(£ thousands) £14,553,000 
5 | 
| 





30 30 24% 
Week | N.S.C, | Defence Savings Ww +8 
ended | Bonds Renda Bonds 

as onds 1949. 51 

| Oct.” 6.0.00. | 4,697 | 2,268 | 9,182\| 19,575§ 

a et adds | 4,376 | 2,128 

| bo Gcaviwkass | 4,198 | 1,887 | 5,925)|| 7,066§ 

Ap aah MERC resincorw asc | 4,329} 1,762 | 5,743)|| 11,297§ 

Mf Bice nea ns.c8 } 4,239} 1,749] 4,384)/ 9.002§ 

ia, a | 4,366 | 1,922 | 11,323) 6,179§ 
Co SIN at w+ =| 5,286] 13,737§ 
| Totals to date .. .| 649,601*! 507,457* 915259+|| 665509$ § oan 


* 155 weeks. + 98 weeks. t 58 weeks. 46 
1 


I 


* Government 


to £880 millions on 





is 


ry issue raised from £830 
July 29, 1942 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Date 


have been as follows : 


§ Including series ‘‘A.”’ |! Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 18 
Nov. 17th amounted to a total value of £51,772,946. | oe es 


Up to Oct. 3st, principal of Savings Certificates to 
| the amount of £85,372,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates.—The tollowing rates remained un- 1b%; 4 
changed between Nov. 13th and Nov. 19th: Treasury B 


months, 


LIS : 


2 months, 1 1A%; 


Day-to-day money, 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 972-4. India. Rupee (/8d. per Bank deposit 


rupee) 174-184. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. 4% ; at notice 3%. 


China. National $ 2#-34Ad. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is 
guoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—-Forward rates for one month have on 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. $ cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents Cables 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. London .... 
Montreal 
MONEY RATES, LONDON—The following rates re- Zuricht .. 
mained unchanged between Nov. 13th and Nov. 19th :— B. Aires... 


Brazil. . 
Bank rate 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 


New York | 


1 


1 





The New York market price « 
| 449 cents per onnce throughout the week 


ldA-le‘ 
§-14%. 


N 


Cash 
d. 
23% 
234 
234 
234 


234 


{11,015,100 ; capital 
naillions 


remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


8,006!|| 16,661§ The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
| In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
; 


Two Monthe 
d. 

235 

234 

234 

23} 

334 


f fine silver remained at 


6 months, lgy-lb 


Short 


ov. | Nov. 
12 13 


Nov. 
14 


| Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 


403% | 4033 | 4033 
125/88 -000 88 -125/88 -00® 
23-30 23-30 23-30 

63* 23 -60* 23 -60* 23 -60® 


88 -375/88 
23-30 |23 


|23 63 |23 
|} 5°14) 5: 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months * Official rate 29-78. 


30 


14 


5-14 


| Nov. 


5-14 


3 months, 1A %. 
Loans, 


1-14%. 


rates $%. Discount deposit at call 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Nov. 


1 > 


| Cents | Cents 
4033 | 403% 


5-14 


+ Commercial Bills. 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


November 21, 1942 | Nov 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA | 





















, 
« thousands) = Million $’s Million rupees ine) 
' Week | Ageregate | | | : — 
| Ended | from Jan. 1 to 12 U.S.F.R. Banks Nov. | Oct. | Ne v. | Nov. r= . | 
IN x Nov. Nov . Nov | RFsOURcES | 15, | 29 | | 12, - “y | ry sy | No _ 
“1s “14 “15 “14, : | Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | $0, | 6 Prices, 
| - | due from Treasury 20,557) 20,547) 20,554) 20,563 ASSETS 42 1942 | | 19 Year 19 
| 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1942, —— 30'814| 20'814| 20/8021 20,809 | . 
iil ans 6S 270 2697 eer encase re8 Daal eal| oss) 232 | Gold coin & bullion] 444) 444) 444 444 we fia | L 
oh rc ) 77 ) . - ; > = pond Rupee coin 380 237 223 — 
Birmingham 1,952 | 2,460 | 101,771 | 112,127 Total U.S. Govt. secs. . 2.184 4.441) 4,551) 4,658 —s 4 > “25; 220) i | 
Bradford 1973 2'673 98.594 94.746 ated lite ond eare i 22011 4.4651 4.576, 4.684 Balances abroad 644 62 ) 874 944) ij | 
Bristol. 1,975 656 91,328 97,130 | Total resources 24.088 26.660 26.671 26,918 Sterling securities 1,677) 3,228) 3,258 3,258) 340i 7 
eb 674 | 661 29.609 34°184 ees . yf | ’ , ’ |} Ind. Govt. rip. secs 605 1,324 1,324 1,324 1 } 11 
Leeds... — i 875 | 45,960] 50,198 F.R. notes in ciren | 7,520 11,080) 11,302, 11,380 | Investments 82 66) 68 = 67g 0 | 8 
Leicester 83 874 | 36,970 | 38,320 Excess mr. bank res. 3,540) 2,160) 2,120) 2,400 | I 9 
Liverpool 8,104 4,812 248,653 206.368 Mr. bank res. dep ; | 12, 707| 12.246 12.211 12,492 LIABILITIES 1 10 
Manchester 10,931 | 11,135 530,045 546.347 | Govt. deposits 807 372 361 234 . eannl atiel ere 10 
Newcastle 1,552 | 1,252 | 60,440] 66,263 | Total deposits | 15,303) 14,066) 13,935) 14,111 Notes in circ. : India} 2,800) 5,127 125) 5,147) San) yon | 10 
Nottingham 388 448 20,193 | 21,066 Total liabilities 24,088) 26,660) 26,671 26,918 . puree aoa) 7 7 “San “aed % | $ 
Sheffield 52¢ 667 31,996 | 38,107 Reserve ratio 9] -2°% |82 -8°/,'82 -4°,'81 -€ Deposits : B vt. a an pee 7 Ms 
. z or 2 105 296 | £ 2 a tema t “ 70) - sanks .. is > 8 & 
Southampton i i _ 4% 9 5,10 BAN * —_ —_ ASURY Reserve ratio (68 -3%|70 -2% 70 -5% |20-6% nn) . 1] 
12 Towns 29,686 | 26,618 [1,299,855 1,309,958 | Monetary gold stock | 22,793) 22,739) 22,739 22,741 | : Le ole | 20 
“ , - | Treasury & bank currency.| 3,222) 3,366) 3,369) 3,373 102 | 10 
Dublin® 1,029 | 7,882 268, 987 | 297,761 LIABILITIES | et | $ 
® Nov. 8, 1941, and Nov. 7, 1942. | Money in circulation. .....! 10,472) 14,082) 14,312) 14,408 | 10) it 
} Treasury cash and dep. -) 3,020) 2,621) 2,621) 2,468 | AUSTRALIAN COM MONWEALTH * 1 
OVERSEAS BANK | | BANK.—Million £A’s Ii | 
] , 
RETURNS | BANK OF CANADA~—Million Can. $ cope. | amp. | aoc | Ld 
4 - Sept. | Aug. | Au t : 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 8, | 24, 31 | 1g | I 
Million Swiss Frs. } .% | vr _— ( . t Seeieiis 1941 1942 | 1942 | Joq 1084 it 
Oct. ; June ; July | Oct | ASSETS | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold and English ste | 18-96) 27-86 21-86! ony! 106 | 
23 30, 23. 3] Reserve : Gold hee , : Other coin, bullion, et 6°42) 8:21) 8-33 l1-% ll \ 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Other 158 0-9 0-9 0°8 Call money, London » 32-88, 33-19, 35-65) 32.4) 
Gold. 2430 -4 3441-73444 -3.3484-1 | tSecurities 665-7| 887-1) 896-9 920-8 Secrts. and Treas. bills 9 -08 120 45/126 -77/120-3 | I 
Foreign exchange 1086-7, 142-6 122-2 87-3 "| |. LIABILITIES 7 Discounts and advances...| 20°78) 23-92) 23-78) 22.44 
Discounts, etc 159-1) 126-8} 37-6 41-8 | Note circulation 440 -7| 613-8) 618-1) 635-7 | | 99 
Advances 21-1. 23-3 20-0 21-9 | Deposits: Dom. Govt --| 22-1) 18-2) 32-7) 34-8 106 l 
Securities 69-9 66-3' 66-3 64-5 | Chartered banks ; | 208 -9) 231-7) 225-5; 228-9 LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES | | | { | Notes issued 71-11/108 -11 109 -1))])0-) 99 
Notes in circulatior 2097 *5 2246 -5 2181 -0 2428-9 | t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Deposits, et 107 -19)152 69,141 6911351) 
Other sight liabilities 237-6 253°2) 247-2 236°3 | Exchange Control Board against securities ' | a 
13 
45 
_ UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS __ a 
| -_ Monthly Average — | 1941 | 1942 jan LON 
\| Unit of || — 7 ee — ‘High | [1 
} Pp ij j | j 
Measurement | a 1929 | 1932 | 1938 | 1938 | 1940 | 1941 | Sept.| Oct. || Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
i } { | 
Sis coca ™ = 12 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 16 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food Avg. daily sales ia 78 104 108 11] 110 99 107 118 117 119 11] 117 110, 105 . 514 . 
2. - Other merchandise in 1937=100 83 100 102 107 99 101 98 104 110 98 106 89 86 100; ., 115$ | ll 
S Total » - 81 102 105 109 105 99 103 112 113 109 108 104 98 101. 6l 
4. Registered unemployed G.B.* Thousands 1,212; 2,756) 1,791; 1,514 963 350 231 216 136 127 118 106 107 114 104 10] 26 
5. » United Kingdom (a 1,276, 2,813; 1,881) 1,690) 1,035 392 260) 24¢ 161 149 137 124 124 132 122 63 
6. » London 118 306} 226 239 214 59 38 40 32 33 29 27 26 26 24 56} 
Se » E. and S. England (d) i. 50 142 96 93 99 28 16 15 14 9 9 7) 6) 7 1 | 22) 
8. » aw.8 ngl: and (¢ » 69 157 8&4 76) 33 16 l 9 5 6 6 4 4 4 3 11 
9. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands (d) ) . 165 371 210 153, 92 28 13 12 10 6 6 4 4 6 5 
10. ,, N.E. England (d) ia . 280) 602 208 151 75 30 20 18 10 9 7 7} 7 8 7 8 aye | 4 
ll. ,, N.W. England (e) 285 562; 398 309 149 54 44 40 14 14 13 13) 15 16 13 8 
12. ,, Northern.. si ae 158 139 89 37 24 22 13 13 ll 10 10 12 ll) I at 3 
i3. ,, Scotland 156 378 253, 217 125 51 40 38 25 24 22 20 22 21 21} 2 7 
14. ,, Wales 116 228) 164° 127 89 41 24 22 13 13 15 14! 13 14 13} 13 at f 
15. Northern Ireland 36 68 91 76 75 42 29 30 25 21 19 18 17 18 18) . 16/10 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost : Ze 676 541 110) 107 78 87 93 96 43 63 306 356 42 37 53 7 i 
Wholesale Prices: Economist : } ‘ mt 
17. Cereals and meat 1929= 100 100) 70-4) 82-4) 76-2) 93-9) 102-4) 103-7) 105-1) 113-5 114-8) 115-4 112-5) 115-7) 111-2) 111-5) 1074 “58/6 t 
18. Other foods w 100| 72-8 68-4 76-4) 95-4) 111-0) 116-3) 116-6! 116-0! 115-5! 115-5 118-4 118-4, 118-4 1230 121% 49/3 ) 
19. Textiles. 100, 53-4, 58-6) 63-8) 93-0) 100-7) 102-9 101-1! 101-2) 101-2; 99-2) 101-1) 100-6) 98-3, 100-8 10 | 6 
20. Minerals 100/ 76°3) 97-4) 100-0) 125-0) 135-7)| 135-1) 135-8) 136-7; 136-7 136-7) 136-7) 138-0, 137-9, 143-5) 1434 F ) 
21. Total, incl. miscellaneous | 100} 67-8 77-8! 80-3) 104-3) 114-4!) 115-9) 116-2)) 119-4) 119-7, 120-0) 119-8) 120-8) 119-3) 122-1) 1209 10 p 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: | | | | | | | 50) | 
22. Food ........ oe. » 100, 81-8, 90-1) 92-4) 107-2) 108-7)! 107-1) 107-1)) 103-9} 103-9, 103-2 103-9 103-9 103-9 105-2 » | jae | 
23. Total ; ; a 100 87-8) 95-2) 96-4) 113-1) 121-4|) 121-3) 122-0) 121-3) 122-0; 121-3 122-0, 122 6 122-0) 122-0 ' 
24. Industrial sex urities, Fin. News Jul.1,1935=100 |) 102-0} 64-0) 85-6) 78-1) 68-2) 74-3)) 78-8) 78-9) 75-8) 76-9 78-7) 77-7) 81-4) 83-7) 865 904 
25. Fixed interest 1928= 100 96-8) 113-6) 127-6) 116-8) 122-8) 129-6|| 130-8) 131-9} 134-7) 134-6) 134-7 133-2) 133-5 133-3) 133-1) 143) 96f 
26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)...... Mill. {'s 815-0) 827 -0|1006 -2/1132 -2/1495 -3'2174 -6| 786-1) 916 -3/2174-6 146-0! 381-8 508-0 750 -0.1020 -41215-7)1443:1) 193 | 
27. » #expenditure (f) + » 829 -5| 859 -3,1018 -9 1408 -2,3970 -7,4876 -3) 2284 -5 2615 -6 4876-3, 360-1) 859-7.1320-7 1668 +1 2198 -2 2646 651404) jI1/10 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g).... | " 362 +3; 258-5) 487-4, 509-9 566) 651-3\| 669-4) 685-8| 753-6) 765-2 782-1 794-0, 814-9) 831-5, 8325 8469 285 
2. » aan deposits g) : 62-9, 81-3; 103-8} 102-8 110) 121-1)) 129-5) 122-2/| 135-0) 125-5 129-4; 135-4) 133-0} 133-8 135-9 1385 16} 
30. ,, Gov. . B’king Dept. (g 55-9} 64-0, 103-2) 107-0; 143) 142-8) 122-6) 136-6) 163-7) 149-8 132-4) 141-2) 154-2) 136-7) 135-9 1832) 16 
Clearing Bank s: (h) | | | 21 
31. ,, Deposits 1,738, 1,791! 2,277| 2,248! 2,484) 2,970) 3,115) 3,176'| 3,072) 3,081) 3,131] 3,263) 3,264} 3,305) 3,358) 34%, 4 
32. ,, Cash & bal. with B.E. 194 187; 241) 244 265) 311 330} 328 347 319, 326; 355, 342) 351; 39 se 8 
33. ,, Discounts ..... 229° 308 280; 255 366} 231 315) 270 163; 258! 291 292) 273, 283, 277) 271) gg 
34. ,, Treasury Deposit Receipts BP aa es a es .. | 495| 531) 596!) 476) 450) 471! 543; 607| 634, 693, 74 
35. ,, Advances 991 844, 976' 991 944 849 826 623 838 821 811 800 796) «784, «(744,175 ug | 
36. Investments “ 257; 348) 637; 608} 659 919) 939} 986) 1,050) 1,048! 1,049, 1,058) 1,075 1,082 1,097) 1,108 184 |) 
37. Interest Rates: Bank rate : Per cent. 5-498, 3-008 2 2°24 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 a 161 
38. ,, Three months’ bank bills.... ” 5-26) 1-87) 0-62) 1-18 1-04 1-03) 1-03) 1-03 1:03 1:03; 1:03 1-03! 1-03 ‘1 03} 1-03 1-05 200 
39. ,, Day to day loans ; ; 4 4-47) 1-61) 0-50] 0-87) 0-76) 0-75|| 0-75! 0-75) 1-00; 1-00; 1-00) 1-00) 1-00 1-00) 1-00 1° 00 
40.. 5, Yield on 2$% Consols.... _» itt 462) 3-75) 3-39) 3-76) 3 -40| 3-12) 3-03 3-03! 3-01) 3-02 3-01) 3-03' 3-02 3-01 3-0 3% 
® From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for ordin: ry ‘industri: il employment, and women unsui itab )le for normal full-time employment. r+ 1 
(a) 1937, average January to August: figures for September-December not comparable owing to revised method of counting adopted in September, 1937. (6) From | 86/14 | 
January, 1940, includes former Southern and South-k astern divisions (c) Includes Southern division _ ore January, 1940. (d) From September, 1939, Grimsb) 118/9 : 
and Lincoln included in North Midlands instead of N.E. England. (ec) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Di vision of Derbyshire included in "North Midlands 499) 
instead of North-Western England (f) Ordinary and Self-balancing revenue and expenditure. Annual fi ures are totals for financial year, beginning in year shown 91/- 
Monthly figures are cumulative (g) Average of weekly figures. (th) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 15/3 
| ) Interir 
Conti f 648) N {B ing (Conv. Excid — 
(Continued from page 64 Nature of Borrowin onv. Excld.) I ; ’ — 
— ae eae ee Shorter Comments 
Capital Issues | vot OVE 
1942 , 303,349,439 588.562 6.976.576 ‘ . ‘ w XO) 
Weck ending Nomin Con New 1941 1,319,508,914 527,394 6,569,626 Guaranty Trust Company of Ne t- | 
November 21, 1942 Capital versions Money i tata Miaaiiienecn tiie Ute, it Sih aah ($000s)—Statement of condition for qua 
iin at Con t deomes m, e 649 Above figures include all new capital in which ter ended at September 30th shows deposits | 
- (mecca ’ a © he ' permission to deal has en § nted Na 
a Including = ing permission to deal has Gece grant and cheques outstanding $2,317,49! 
ear Conversio: s 
- eid _— : eee $2,401,580), acceptances $2,019 (97805) 
;éso.9s0 1311414677 CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS oe P $ 
19a. iaeoeiseis sen e0e.ose | ga undivided profits $19,471 ($18:375). Ot 
Dkiciduven 3 Me nee Lees Macclesfield Corporation.—The £101,489 $572,130 ($909,007), U.S. Governmen! ay and 
Destination (Ccaversions Excluded) outstanding of the 33 per cent Stock will be 2), loats] pa: Gt-S 
‘ obligations $1,485,419 ($1,157,552)s A. West 
aod Brit. Emp. _ Foreign redeemed on January I, 1943, out of funds d bill hema Gane. ($520,529 alan 
~ aad Selinaer mee on hand and the balance will be made up 4% ills purchased $486,915 665,861 $0 
1942....... 1,310,465,115 771,147 78,31 by fresh mortgage loans, which amount Total assets and liabilities $2,66 Sea Paule 
194] 1,322,399,797 4,206,135 70.000 already to about £1,700,000. ($2,699,926). 
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(Continued from page 648) 
eat use when fresh vegetables are less 
tiful than at present. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1927 = 100) 











a ae a MY EAs 5 oc conee 
| i ee 
| Mar. | Aug. | Nov. | Oct. -| Nov. September 1941 .... 
31, | 30, | 11, | 27, | 10, October «eee 

1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 November ,, 
a te | | December ,, «++. 
Cereals and Meat ... 93.0; 66.9 101.7 104.5 105.6 January, 1942...... 
Other Foods ...... 70.4 61.1 98.7 | 104.5 | 104.5 February ,, «-+-+- 
SL .sccdbeten 74.2; 54.3 93.1) 92.8)| 92.8 March ry eeeeee 
0 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.8 | 137.2 | 137.2 April pp teeeee 
Miscellaneous. ..... 87.0! 77.6 113.9 122.0 | 122.0 on oy eeeeee 
elimina caiman cecmniaiaiaas inaniigealeimeiees amen une 9p eececce 
Complete index....| 87.2, 70.3 107.4 111.7 111.9 July by sseeee 
— ——__—_|- oo peenenenyen aceesinncpentn hens August pBersees 
1913=100 ........ 1119.9. 96.8 \147.8'153.7 154.1 September ,, .----- 


Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940] 10,598 | 
29,329 


THE ECONOMIST 


NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 


tions 


| 


2,501 
3,130 
2,400 
2,955 
2,420 
2,670 
2,366 
2.487 
3,069 
2,983 
3,205 
2,658 
2,440 


| Successful Successful 


November 21, 194) 


THE * ECONOMIST ™ SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
Number (Percentage (1935 = 100) 


| 
| Nov. Nov Nov 










; 
10,043 94-8 12, | 13, | 16, | a7°| i 
27,475 «| 93-7 | 1942 1942 | 1942 | 19q2 | 196 
2,280 91 2 mime iis 1 OX a 
2,887 92-2 eta enue | 119.1 | 129.1 | 119.1 | 119.9 | 9, 
2,228 92-8 Raw materials.... | 172.7 | 372.7 | 172.7) 179.7 ih, 
2,752 93-1 Complete index... .| 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143, 
2.218 | 91-7 ones enna | | 7 | tear 
2,535 949 Mar. | Aug. | Nov. | Oct ir 
2,211 93 5 31, } SL | 18, lis iw 
2,323 93-1 1937*! 1939 | 1941 | i9¢ | 1m 
2,905 94 7 . been 
2,738 91-8 C1ops -++++1 147.9 | 92.2 | 114.2} 1189 | 119) 
2,881 89-9 Raw materials 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.7 | 1727 | pp) 
2.445 92 0 Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 139.6 |} ': 
2.215 | 90-8 eee 











s Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND <- = £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenciee 


The Bank offers a complete neeeee Service and provides 
lee facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the st. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 


28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Awstralian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 

Commonwealth Savings Rank of Australia, $8,894 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia. 

As at 30th June, 


1941.—General Bank Balances . £130,752,179 


Savings Bank Balances 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department 77,144,818 
Rural Credits Department ... 2,389,454 
Other items i. ma 19,795,546 

£380,635 ,862 





A. H. LEWIS, Manager, 
Leadon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 


Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Ineorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
ia limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL . .- « « 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ - ~ $20,000,000 

IN - « «+ £6,500.000 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10.000.000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Officer: HONGKONG, 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 98, Gracechurch Street, 

Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, BEte. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an afMliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Pel) particulars may be had on application 


$50,000,000 


E.C.3. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £13,000.000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77.000.000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 








— 








Source : Ministry of F ood. 























* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 








NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, Ec. 
BRANCHES : 



























Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kistrnu Kenya 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa ! Colony 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi j British 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru BA. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja Uganda 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala } 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga Tanganyika Territory, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 






The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 








ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 






Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 


Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C2 





CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1960. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the} 
dividend due 31st December next the BALANCES of the several] 
accounts in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on the 
night of the 30th November, and that on and after the Ist Decem-} 
ber the Stock will be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 

Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
12th November, 1942. { 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 


«iat 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1958-63. 
CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 
1953-58. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividends due ist January next, the BALANCES of the several 
Accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the 
night of the Ist December, and that on and after the 2nd Dect 


THREE 


FOUR 1954. 


THREE AND A 


ber the Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manage 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2 12th November, 1942 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s 4. 
i2 Months ~ - - 3 0 O 
6 Months - ~ - | 10 O 


(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Led.) 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, WC! 


Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 
— 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLamewts Press (1940), Ltp., Portugal St., Kingswav, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newsparer, Lt 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, November 21, 1942. 
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